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COM= AND GONE. 





BY L. G. HH. 





Thou cams't when light and liberty 
ad loosened every cry, 

Thou cam'st when starllt sympithy 
Iumined spring's soft sky. 

Thou ¢am’st when Day descen‘ting, 
Bathed in her new-born heat, 

With the twilight’s calm was bien«ding, 
And we were glad to meet. 


Thou cam’st when earth was glowing 
In universal joy, 

When all her life was growing 
Our brightest hopes to buoy. 

Thou cam‘st when skylark soaring 
On high aspiring wing, 

Ilis grateful praise was pouring 
In ceaseless caroling. 


Thou art gone ! the sun is shining 
Asif it knew no past ; 

And Earth, on flowers reclining, 
Forgets the wintry blast. 

But my love can find no marrow 
Unlit by yesterday, 

And in vain it seeks to borrow 
The Lith’om soul of May. 


Thou art gone ! whilst gloom is shrouding 
The hope which lingered yct, 

Thou art gone ! whilst mists are clouding 
Scenes we can ne‘er forget. 

Though In the huur of parting 
Farewells must bring regret, 

May this balm come o’ecr its smarting; 
‘Tis better to have inet ! 


ALIFE’S MISTAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THAT LIVES,”’ 
“TIE FATAL LILIES,” “WIFE IN 
NAME ONLY,” 4*‘WHICII LOVED 
IIIM BEST,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XI.—[ConTINUKDP]. 
HO are they ?’’ asked Lady Kilmore. 
“Myself, and Jane Ilaimes, my 
maid,’’ replied ITilary. 

“Jane Holmes! You do not mean to say 
that she has known this horrible secret and 
has kept it from me?’’ 

“She was made to take her oath never to 
reveal it; so that she is not to blame, aun- 
tie.’’ 

“Not to blame!" asked Lady Kilmore. 
Oh, Hilary, how blind love has made you! 
She wasin some measure entrusted with 
the care of you. Her duty was to have pre- 
vented the marriage or to have sent for me, 
or at least to have told me when she re- 
turned.’’ 

“She could not. 











You must not blame her 
auntie. I know she was very unhappy 
about it. Do not scold her; she was led into 
it, much against her will. Will you ever 
forgive me, auntie?”’ 

“Forgive you, my poor child? My heart 
aches for you! I ean never forgive the one 
who led you into such a fatal error. How- 
ever, I hope we shall be able to keep it se- 
cret. I should leave England at once if it 
became known. And Lady Mary was act- 
ually coming to our house as well! It seems 
horrible!”’ 

The calmness of despair came over the 
girl's face. She had told but half of her 
story as yet. What wassheto do? If the 
first half displeased her aunt so greatly, 
what would the second and far more terri- 
ble half do? Lady Kilmore read the down- 
cast face rightly. 

“You have more to tell me, Hilary?’’ 

‘Yes,’’ answered the girl calmly, ‘I have. 
Put, aunt,” she added, “let me put my 
«..n8 around your neck and hide my face 
While T tell the rest.” 

She laid her golden head on the breast 
that had always been a refuge to her and 
Whispered a few words. 

Lady Kilmore gave a ery of horror and 
pain; then she threw her arms around the 
girl and held her tightly to her breast, mur- 
muring words of sweetest comfort to her, 
and w loving condolence in her ear. 
Her first was one of kindness and 
love tor the miserable girl, her second one 


had wrought so much mischief, 





“I do not blame you,” she said; “you are 
a simple, innocent foolish, child; but the 
man who taught you to decelve me de- 
served the death he died.’’ 

She never forgot the cry of painand an- 
guish that came from the girl's lips. 

“‘Auntie,”’ she said sadly, “blame me as 
much as you like, but do not say one word 
about him; for I love him dead just as I 
.oved him living. You will spare me, will 
spare him, will you not?”’ 

Yes, thought her aunt, ho was dead, and 
all words uttered against him were useless; 
so she might as well be silent. 

“I will say no more, my dear unhappy 
child.” 

“But, auntie, you will help me? I do not 
know what todo; but you will holp me, 
will you not, for my dead mother’s sake?’’ 

“Yes, my dear, I will help you, not only 
for your mother’s sake, but for your own, 
and because I love you. Trust me—I will 
help you.”’ , 

They talked for another half hour under 
the trees; and at-the end of that time, Ililary 
had told her aunt everything. Lady Kil- 
more was full of anxious thoughts, 

“If ever this affair becomes known, your 
whole life will be marred,’’ she said. “But 
I do not think that people would believe in 
the story of your marriage after seeing 
Lady Mary Trevor acting as chief inourner 
at his funeral.’’ 

“There would also be the church register 
to prove it,’”’ remarked Hilary. 

“Yes, if any one ever took the trouble to 
examine it—which no one would. I can 
fancy the sneers, the malice, the suspicion 
with which your story would be received— 
no one would believe it,child. It seemed to 
me at first that the keeping of your secret 
was necessary for the success of your life. 
Now J say that it ismore than your life,and 
that you had better die rather than let it be- 
come known.’’” , 

“T think so too,” said Hilary sadly; “but 
then, auntie, I cannot die when I will; if 1 
could, I should have died on the morning 
when you told ine the terrible news.” 

The events of that morning came back so 
vividly to Lady Kilmore’s mind—she roe- 
membered how her niece had fallen to the 
ground and how strange had been the con- 
duct of her maid. She could understand it 
all now, and she wondered that she had 
been so blind. A child might have seen 
through it; but she who called herself a 
woman of women of the world to be so easi- 
ly duped and biinded! It was marvellous 
to her when see thought of it. 

Never in her life had she been so sadly 
perplexed: one whisper of what had hap- 
pened, and all the girl’s prospects would be 
blighted. Ilow could she help her? How 
| could she avert the terrible consequence of 
| her folly? Lady Kilmore walked up and 
down the grove, wondering if such a com- 
bination of circumstances had ever occured 
before—a secret marriage, the minister who 
had performed the ceremony dead, the 
young husband suddenly killed, the wom- 
an whom he was supposed to love present 
at his funeral and behaving al most as though 
she were his widow. Moreover the finale to 
the whole affair had yet to come. 

“If it formed the plot of a novel,” she said 
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and earnest conversation. At last Lady 
Kilmore said— 

“You must give me your solemn promise 
Hilary, so solemn as to be almost an oath, 
that, if I help you to keep your secret, you 
will never divulge to any creature living 
anything respecting your marriage or what 
you have just told me.” 

The girl gave the promise; and she kept 
it until the keeping of it longer would havo 
been treachery to the living and the dead. 

“You promise that you will never divulge 
your secret, Hilary?"’ 

“Yos,’’ replied the girl. 

“Not under any pretext or consideration? 
Remember this, Hilary—I woukd rather 
have it known now, and suffer all the con- 
sequence of it, than screen you for the pro- 
sent only tosuffer greater shame afterwards. 
Remember also, Ililary, that if it should 
ever be known how I have screened you 
people would say hardor and harsher things 
of me than of you.” 

“Auntie,’’ said the girl earnestly, “you 
may trast me after all that you have said— 
for your sake first, for my own afterwards. 
But you will help me?” 

“You, my darling; I will do all that lies 
in my power; and I have great hopes that 
after all I may yet live to see you brilliant 
and happy, a# you ought to be, and that the 
time will come when all thig will be forgot- 
ten. I will tell you briefly what I think of 
doing.”’ 

And the scheme that Lady Kilmore laid 
before her niece seemed to her wonderfully 
clever and shrewd 

From that evening a change came over 
Hilary; she regained some of her lost 
spirits. The worst was over; for her aunt 
knew all about her marriage and had pro- 
mised to help her. The result of their long 
conversation soon became apparent. Lay 
Kilmore called upon Lady Ardean, and, af- 
ter having discussed the topics of the day, 
the mistress of Weldhome proceeded to 
state how anxious she had been for some 
time about the health of her niece. 

“Since that long illness, you remember, 
dear Lady Ardean, when Lady Mary was 
here, Hilary has never been the same; and 
I have been very unhappy about her lately. 
She has Jost her color and spirits. I have 
thought of travelling with her fora fow 
months. What is your opinion?’ 

Lady Ardean, who was amiability itself, 
approved her old friend’s decision, 

“I think,’’ she said, “you will act wisely, 
although I shall be the loser, for I shall 
miss you so much.” 

Lady Kilmoro consulted several persom, 
not forgetting the two doctors and the Rec- 
tor’s wife,until the ill-health of Miss Nairne 
and the anxiety of Lady Kilmore about her 
niece became the most common theme of 
conversation. Every one knew that Lady 
Kilmore was taking her abroad because no 
one at home could do her any good. Many 
ladly-visitors called at Weldhome to see the 
invalid,and much valuable advice was wast- 
ed. 
“Oh, auntie,’ ‘Hilary would groan, “if 
they could but be persuaded to stop at home 
and*mind their own busingss, what a relicf 
it would be!’’ 

“They mean well my dear,’’ Lady Kil- 





to herself, “every one would think it im- 
probable. There has never been such a | 
combination of cireumstances. Unless I | 
can think of some plan to save her, she will | 
be utterly lost.” 

She thought long’and deeply; and then 
she began to see her way. 

“Jt is certainly,’ she said to her niece, 
‘the most perplexing state of things I have 
ever known. I will help you; but it is on 
condition that you give mea most solemn 

” 


¥I will promise anything, auntie,” cried 
the girl. “J can no longer bear the burden 
of secret alone.” 

And then between them there was a long 
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more would answer; “and it is better for us 
that your health should be spoken about." 

Gradually it had become the one topic of 
the neighborhood. People sent daily to in- 
quire after the health of Miss Nairne. Asa 
matter of course, none of the visitors ex- 
pressed any surprise at not seeing her when 
they called, or at finding their invitations 
declined. It came to be an understood 
thing that Miss Nairne was for the present a 
confirmed invalid. 

There was one rather stormy interview 
between Lady Kilmore and Jane Holmes; 
buat Jane fought her own battle; an, aftera 
time, Lady Kilmore not only yielded, but 
took her inté her confidence; and it was ar- 
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No. 1. 
ranged that she, and no one else, should go 
with them. 

“Where do you think of going first? 
asked Lady Ardean. 

Lady Kilmore, in her sweetest and blan- 
dest manner, said that she could hardly 
tell; she had not made up her mind; she was 
going to visit some friends in London, and 
would most probably be guided by their ad- 
vice, 

“I should say Torquay or Mentone,” sug- 
gested Lady Ardeah. ‘Either place would 
suit Hilary. Poor child, whatasad inex- 
plicable thing it is; and how strong and 
well she used to be!”’ 

“I suppose,’’ returned Lady Kilmore, 
with asigh, “she is not the only girl whe 
has lost her health and strength. I am hal: 
afraid that the air at Weldhome does not ~ 
suit her.’’ 

“You take all our good wishes with you 
for her speedy recovery," sif@ hady Ardean; 
and #0, with kindly words, they pasted. 


CHAPTER XII. 
} EW visitors went to the quict little town 





- | 


of Wetham-on-Sea. Its accommoda 
‘tions for strangers were rather limited, but 
rooms could be obtained at moderate prices. 
There was no fashionable proménade, and 
thore were no Htfge hotels; the visitors went 
for the sake of the sea, and not to exhibit 
fashionable costumes. 

To this quiet town, orfe morning in Feb- 
ruary, there came three strangers, who, on 
making inquiries for lodging, were recom- 
mended to go to Mrs. Pilgrim's. Mra. Pil- 
grim was supposed to let the best rooms at 
Wetham-on-Sea, and gave herself airs on 
the score of always having gentry. Acacia 
Cottage, South Walk, Wethain-on-Sea, was 
Mrs. Pilgrim's address; and she was very 
proud of it; aud Jo Acacia Cottage the three 
strangers went. One was a tall stately lady 
of imposing appearance, who gave her name 
as Mrs. Smith. She told Mrs. Pilgrim that 
the young lady who accompanied her was 
her daughter, Mrs Carlisie, and that the 
woman with them was tiieir maidp Jane 
Harman. They required asuilte of rooms for 
three months. Mrs. Carlislc’s hushand was 
in America, and during the ‘coming surminer 
she was tojoin him there.’ Mrs. Smith 
could give no reference, as she was quite a 
stranger to that part of the country; but sho 
would pay a month's rent in advance. 

Mrs. Pilgrim assured her with a simile 
that it was unnecossary—that she knew a 
lady when she saw onc—and Mrs. Smith 
could take possession of the rooms when she 
liked. 

“My daughter is in very delicate health,"’ 
observed Mrs. Srnith; ‘and all that we re- 
quire for her is the utmost quiet and rest. 
We shall have no visitors, nor shall we go 








out much.” And then came a number of in- 
quiries about the doctors in the town. 

There was one who was very clever, she 
was told by Mrs. Pilgrim—Doctor Sloane; 
and Mrs. Pilgrim felt surethat even in Lon- 
don itself there was nota more skilful me- 
dical attendant. Had they much luggage? 

“Yes a fair arnount,"’ was the reply; and 
then Mra. Pilgrim's heart beat with joy. 

The party took possession of the rooms 
that very day. The best and largest ofthem 
was given to Mrs. Carlisle, the maid occu 
pied a room next to it, and Mrs. Smith had 
a large cheerful apartment that overlooked 
the sea. This room had at first been des. 
tined for Mrs. Carlisle: but she had said it 
would not do for her—she should hear 
nothing all night but the wailing of the 
wind and the moaning of the sea. Thi 
view of matters did not please Mrs. Pil. 
grim. 

“The sea does not always moan,” she de- 
clared with dignity. ‘“There are times when 
it seems to make music.”’ 

But Mrs. Carlisle averted her face, and 
said— 

“It will always moan to me,” 
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the pala of rt besides, 
‘the world wil be quite different to you in 
a short time." 

And, when her consoler left her, the de- 
solate girl would raise her arms with the 


etreten out your hands to me, Lewis!" 

So for some weeks they lived he: 
and then came the event as to which iy 
K iimore had entertained such dread. 

One night there was strange confusion in 
Acacia Ox ; lights shone in the windows 
and hu footsteps were heard on the 
stairs. Doctor Sloane was there, with an 
anx‘ous face; and in the room where she 
could not hear the incaning of the sea Hila- 

‘arlinle lay in the very arms of death. 
Lady Kilmore, with a @ troubled face 
and clas da, followed the Doctor 
about as though he held the Gat of life or 
death in his hands. 

“Surely, surely,’’ she moaned, ‘Heaven 
will spare her! So young, so beautiful, she 
cannot die!” 

While from Hilary's white lips there is- 
sued but one prayer— 

“Stretch out your hands to me, darling, 
and place me by your side again!" 

Towards morning the doctor's face cleared 
and he smiled as he told Lady Kilmore that 
all would be well. Shortly ards there 
was placed in the arms of the girlish mother 
a tiny baby-boy; and she covered the little 
face with kisses and tears, 

Later on, when the sun shone high In the 
heavens, Hilary called Lady Kilmore to her 
side. 

“Auntie,”’ she said, “TI shall call him Ga- 
briel;’ for he has a face just like that of the 

archangel in the painting at home.” 
y Kilmore smiled and made no an- 

r. She was prepared fora great amount 
of enthusiasm; but that any one could com- 
pare the face of a baBy to that of an arch- 
angel was to her at least somewhat as- 
tounding. However, the fancy grew with 
the girl-inother, and she never called her 
child by any name save that of Gabriel. 

The bey came when, by Lady Kilmore’s 
express desire, the child was taken to Holy 
Trinity Church, in the parish of Wetham-on 
Sea, and baptized under the name of ‘“Ga- 
briel Lewis Carlisle,” the name of its parent 
being duly entered, It was better so, La- 
dy Kilmore argued with herself. “Carlisle” 
was by no méans an uncommon name; she 
herself knew several persons, all of differ- 
ent families. Besides, it was most improb- 
able that any one who had ever known them 
would see the register at Wetham-on-Sea, 
So “Gabriel Lewis Carlisle’ was entered on 
the roll. 

(ireat was the young mother's love for 
her child. There was no more praying for 
death. Once when Lady Kilinore] entered 
her room, she found’ Hilary on her knees by 
the bassinette, with tears raining from her 
even, 

“Oh, auntie,” she ‘said, “if Lewis could 
but have seen him! dle has died without 
experiencing the greatest happiness in 
Life.” 

Lady Kilmore smiled acquiescence. 

“Aunt,” cried Hilary at another time, in 
sudden fear, “you will never separate us, 
will you—you will never take my baby 
from me?" 

“We cannot tell yet, my darling, what ar- 
rangements we shall have to make; but you 
may be sure of one thing—I shall never do 
anything which seems unkind to you." 

‘or a few weeks the lovely girl-mother 
was perfectly happy with her beautiful 
babe. Lady Kilmore would watch them at 
times when the girl held the little one in 
her arms, inurmuring sweet tender words, 
the little golden head nestling on her breast, 
and she would say to herself that no painter 
could have a prettier subject fora picture 
than that, She could not partthem; they 
should be together for one year at least—one 
year from a lifetime was not much. Poor 

irl! She had suffered enough; she should 
»% happy with her baby for one year, and 
then— 

She told Hilary her decision, and the 
young mother received it with a smile. She 
was quite content. To the young a year 
seems bound less. 

While all their friends and acquaintances 
believed them to be travelling on the Con- 
tinent, they were safety hidden in the little 
town of Wetham-on-Sea. The 
Kilmore had formed was this. For one 

ear Hilary was to have her little son, and 
inen Jane Holmes was to take the boy and 
bring him up. Hilary 
times; but, if the searet was to be kept, 
must not see hun often. 

Jane Holmes has already lost her only 
brother, a Hy 4 w — => =e 
easy than to let it Sonat t 

her brother's ld? Either this 
or Hilary must give up al 
future; and y K 
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Kilmore had had great difficulty 
time caine to separate mother and child. 
Hilary had pleaded hard to remain with her 
boy. She cared nothing for the world, she 
told her aunt. Away from her little Gabri- 
el, she had no life, no interest. But in the 
end Lady Kilmore had prevailed 

“After all that I have done for you,” 
she naid to her niece, ‘you must do some- 
thing for me. Have no fear for Gabriel; 
but for what the world would say, I would 
take him this moment and adopt him as iny 
own child. But that would never do. Be- 
sides, he will be very happy and well cared 
for with Jane.” 

Only Heaven knew how the young moth- 
er inissed her child. She would awake in 
the night and miss the clasp of the little 
hands, miss the golden head that nestled on 
her breast, miss the voice just beginning to 
utter her name, miss the little face that 
smiled so sweetly on her. People who saw 
her in the midst of crowded ball-rooims, or 
who watched her at fetes and flower-shows, 
wondered at the half-mournful expression 
on her face. 

“You smile when you sigh and you sigh 
when you smile,” one of her admirers said 
to her ence; and she acknowledged to her- 
self how true it was. 

People would not have wondered had 
thoy known that, young as she was she had 
through a terrible ordeal. When her 
eautiful eyes 80 caliniy on passing 
scenes, who wasto know that her heart 
was either by the grave of her young hus- 
band or with her lovely little child? 
It seemed to be very cruel of Lag? Kil- 
more to ex Hilary to give up all claim 
to her child, but her ladvahip althdigh good 
ahd kind, was of the world, woridly. She 
had done all for the best. It had been a 
most unfortunate incident in a life that 
should have been all brightened. The best 
— was to say no more about it and for- 
get it. 


As she had foreseen Lord Luiworth was 
charmed with her lovely niece. Godfrey. 
Earl of Lulworth, was one of the richest 
peers ofthe day, and certainly the best 
match in England. His income was over a 
hundred-thousand per anumn; he possessed 
valuablc minesin Cornwall, and was one of 
those who are exceptionally fortunate; eve- 
rything he touched seemed to prosper and 
turn to gold. He was very handsome and 
distinguished-looking—a man to be hon- 
ored, loved, and respected, but al wavs held 
in some little awe. He was dignified and 
reserved in manner. It was not easy to be 
furniliar with him; and, whatever opinion 
he advanced, one always felt sure that it was 
right. He was a man whose praise was 
worth having—a man whom most people 
tried to please, and no one cared to displease. 
He was kind, benevolent, and charitable, 
but strictly just; if a tenant owned him 
nepney, it must be paid—if another wanted 
money, he would give it cheerfully. He 
hardly knew the meaning of the words 
“mean” and “sordid.’?” More than once at 
his magnificent estate of rr wre Wopide he 
had entertained Royalty; and this weaithy 
nobleman, whose name was a power in the 
land, found himself completely charmed 
and fascinated by the equidon-hebved girl 
whose heart lay in her young husband's 
grave. 
It was her indifference that conquered 
trim; she did not care whether she pleased 
him or not. He was accustomed to some- 
thing very different. As arule, when hg 
drew near, lovely faces glowed, bright eyes 
grew brighter, blondes, brunettes, young 
and old, all did their best to please him. At 
his approach the hearts of fair women flut- 
te with fear and hope; but it was quite 
different with Hilary. It was her calm in- 
different fashion of receiving his compli- 
ments, and even of 1 ring his homage, 
that completely won hisheart. She did not 
care for him. How could she, when her 
heart was with her dead husband? And 
what were the man's polite weil-turned 
phrases to her whose ears were filled with 
the cooing voice of a little child? 
The girl's indifference charmed him: it 
was a novel piquant sensation for him. Eve- 
ry one saw he was completeiy na- 
ted, and every one saw also, that she did not 
care to fascinate him. There had been many 
a speculation as to whom the Earl wouid 
marry. He could have aspired to almost 
any One, there was scarcely any limit to his 
claim; no senmble girl or woman would 
have said him nay; and he had failen in 
love at last with some one who cared noth. 
ing whatever for him. The fashionable 
world watched this golden-haired beauty 
keenly, but there was never the least sign 
of delight in the uest that every one 
She avoided Lord 
worth whenever she couid If he sought 
lstened patientiy, answered tim, 
lethim go! Sbe never made the 
to send him ; 
dui to attract him. At length the 
when the Earl went w Lady 
and asked permission to propose to 
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“T will see, if you like, ifshe has any in- 
clination for ”’ answered Lady 
Kilmore; “but a must have observed that 
she is quite unlike other girls.”’ 

“I see that she is alone in beauty, in 
grace, and in adorable simplicity of charac- 
| ter,”’ he replied. 

When Lady Kilmore did broach the sub- 
ject to her niece, she received the very an- 








| swer that she had expected. - 


| 





“It is too soon, auntie, to think of mar- 
riage,” said Hilary; ‘“‘my heart has not giv- 
en over aching Pe 

“But you do not dislike Lord Lulworth, 
Hilary?” asked Lady Kilmore anxiously. 

“No,” she replied, “1 do not dislike him. 
I think he is by far the nicest man I have 
seen; but, oh, auntie, after Lewis, all other 
men are to me like shadows! | could never 
love any other man.”’ 

“I can hardly expect that you will love 
any one again as you have loved. Hilary, 
no one loves in that fashion more than 
once. The pity is that your love-dream was 
so short and so sweet; you will have no 
other dream like it. But I advise you, 
dear, to think twice before you refuse ford 
Lulworth; as Countess of Lulworth you 
would have one ofthe finest positions in 
England. Still 1 do not want to hurry you 
gr to influence you. 1 must tell you one 
thing however; I do not think any one in 
the world will ever love you better than the 
Earl.” 

The result of this conversation was that 
Hilary thought more kindly of Lord Lul- 
worth than she had yet. It was very good 
and kind of him, she reflected, not to urge 
her, not to press his love on her, 

When Lady Kilmore next suw the Earl, 
she told him, with a simite, that she had no 
great hope for him; at the sarne time there 
was no cause, 80 far as she could see, for 
despair, He was delighted. 

‘As you do not bring’ ine an absolute re- 
fusal,’’ he said, “Il amthe happiest man in 
the kingdom; for I shali win her now.” 

Hilary wasstruck when she inet him next 
with his gentle courtesy. 

“You have been a thousand times kinder 
tomethan! deserved, he toid her. “1 
will not say a word that can weary or hurry 
you, if you will protnise to remember that 
there 1s one heart in the world devoted to 
you.”’ 

“I promise,” was her reply. , 

On that same evening she stood before 
Lady Kilmore inal! oi her beauty, her 
rich robe hanging on the ground, her gold- 
en hair studded with glittering gems. 

“Auntie,” she said, “when your heart 
lies buried in the grave of the man you 
once loved,what 1n tts place are yoy to give 
the man who loves you?” 

Lady Kilmore was euat to the occasion. 

“Honor, reverence, and goodwill,’’ she 
replied, and Hilary reineinbered the words. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

T was a wedding that was long talked 

about. For splendor and magnificence 

few had been seen like it: the loveliness 
of the bride and the noble bearing of the 
handsome bridegroom were admired by 
everyone. A long description of the cere- 
mony appeared in all the newspapers, and 
the event formed an inexhaustible subject 
of conversation. 

Lady Kiimore was delighted beyond 
measure. This was what she had lived for, 
this was the kind of wedding that pleased 
her. Aunt to the beautiful Countess of Lul- 
worth, her position was second only to that 
of the Countess berself. Now she conyratu- 
lated herself on her patience, on her judg- 
ment and foresight. Some would have 
thrown up the cards at once, secing that 
they held such a losing hand; but Lady 
Kilmore had been wiser. : 

Her heart throbbed with pride wnen sne 
read in the newspapers the flattering deserip- 
tion of the beauty of the bride, of the maz- 
niticence of the dresses and jewels, of the 
number of distinguished persons who had 
been present at the ceremony. Her most 
ae hopes bad been realized. She had 
hardly dared to hope for such a wedding ; 
she had inerely thought it a possibility that 
the “match"’ of the day, Lord Lul- 
worth, would propose for her niece. That 
he should have done so, that Hilary should 
have accepted hin, and that the result 
should have been a marr of which all 
Engiand was talking was to ber the grandest 
of triuinphs, 

For years afterwards the wedding was 
often discussed. QOutwardly, nothing more 
could bave been desired. he bridegroom 
was very handsome, tall, aristocratic-iook- 








nk one evidently born to bea rulerof men: 
and the sweet young girl by his side was 
the envy ot all fuir dames. But did any 
know what was passing in her mind? She 
looked rless 

dress of ivory satin, with tne richest of lace 
and a superb bridal veil. Her face was pale, 
anc her eyes were dimmed as with repressed 


D that racked her heart? She had not 
te0 ber Ober Marriage and the ador- 





ing young husband by her side ; the mem- 


j at the south lodge 


y beautiful in her wedding: 
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8 © an man 
—y his natural amiability made —y' 
the most charming companions, 

Hilary found herself grow more and 
more interested in her life. Earl was 
an accomplished man, a scholar, a 
reader, and a brilliant talker. She fhand 
herself interested in all that inter. 
ested in studies, his reading, his 


ideas; and the Earl, although he knew that 
she was naturally clever and brilliant, was 
astonished at the rapidity with which she 
~~ red subjects that seemed difficult even 
to him. 

‘“‘Hilary,”’ he said to her one day, “I think 
we shall be companions for life.’’ 

She glanced at him wonderingly. 

“Are not all husbands and wives eompan- 
ions ?’’ she asked. 

“No, indeed, they are not. It is not a!l 
wives who fall so verge ty gracefull; 
into their husbands: purs as you hare 
done. Most of the married people I have 
seen have, soon after their mar taken 
different roads and kept to them. It seems 
to me that you and I will have one road; 
and Ithank heaven for blessing me with 
such a wile.”’ 

Lord Lulworth was very happy; and, 
when they had spent some few weeks on the 
island, Sa went home to Langton Wolde, 
where a welcome awaited 
them both by surprise. Up to this time the 
social position she had gained by her mar- 
riage had not impressed Hilary. She knew 
that as Countess ef Lulworth she held an 
exalted pose but it occurred to her only 
now, a8 hundreds of people bade her wel- 
come home, how great were her responsi- 
bilities. She was like a queen who had 
cofiie to take jon of her kingdom. 
When she looked at the hundreds of men, 
women,gnd children, and realized that their 
interests were bound up with her own, she 
knew that she had a great deal to live for. 
As, aimidst the ringing of bells and the 
cheering of crowds, she drove slowly to her 
beautiful home, in her heart she was pray- 
ing that she night have wisdom to direct 
her life aright. 

She was bewildered by the splendor of 
Langton Wolde. She knew thet it was one 
of the show places of England; yet she was 
amazed at what she saw. The exterior was 
most imposing. The house was approached 
by two inagnificent avenues, called the north 
and south avenue, with two lodges, the 
north and south lodge. The terraces were 
broad, the suites of rooms superb, and the 
state apartments used for the reception of 
royalty, were not to be surpassed in any 

in Europe. 

Lord Lulworth took his wife over the 
whole place, told her every legend and tr 
dition, and made her quite at home. 

“And now, my darling,” he added, “you 
have seen the portraits of ail the generations 
of the Lulwosths : now you are a Lulworth 
yourself, one of a great family.” 

She realized then that she was no lonzer 
Hilary Nairne, the simple, innocent, credu- 
lous. girl—no longer Hilary Carlisle, the lov- 
ing, deyoted young wife. She was Hilary, 
Countess of Lul worth,one ofa = old race. 

One morning, when Lord baer was 
sitting in his library, his young wife en . 

“Godfrey,” she said, “I want ou to do me 
agreat favor. 1 hear that old Mrs. Bourne 
6 is dead ; is it so?” 

“Yes; she died yesterday,” answered the 
Earl gravely. ; 

“Have you thought of any one to put in 
her place?" asked Lady Lulworth. - 
“No, my dear, not yet. Wegenerally g'¥ 
the w some fai old servant. 4 his 

: is just what 1 thought,” sai 
wife, her face brighten laid one band ca 


m an 
Iden over him. ow 

el want toask you a favor,” she nal ful 
| —that is, auntie and 1—had a ve who 
| servant that left us some time since ™' 

would be most for ® else 

that description. If there is no veer 4 

whom you desire to put there, I sbou 


no pleased if you would let her have ‘he 
south lodge.” - 
“She shall have LI with pleasidate for i; 
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“Cortalnly | And, on sbAla.n. protagee of 
bo he ald about forty,” was the re- 
ly. 

Ply 55 she married, or is she quite plone?” 
ne ee net anapated, dnd n& quite 
alone. She has adopted a child, I belleve— 
ner her brother’s son; and she would 


the child with her,”’ 
a would bt a sensible arrangement,”’ 


the Esrl; and his wife, 
mid the Bar}; and hie ie earning Sve; 


trees. 
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Lost and Found. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 











“Oh, it is splendid! Icould not 
have suited myself half so well, had I 
n left to choose.”’ 

“But you have not seen the wine cellar 
yet. It is atreasure of its kind. Let’s go 
down again.’’ 

They went down the stairs her, he 
talking gaily, she witha troub look on 
her face. After duly admiring the place, 
she put a timid hand on his arm, and said, 
“But, Arthur, dear, let’s have no wine in 

“Why ?”’ he asked, in surprise. 

‘‘Because I have resolved, ifI am ever 
the mistress of a house, there shall be no 
liquors kept in it—no ‘social glasses’ for 
friends.”’ 

“Why Katy, you are unreasonable. I 
did not know you carried your temperance 
opinions 80 far as that. Of course I shall 
keep wine in my house, and entertain my 
friends with it, too.” 

She raised her face ingly. 

“Arthur!’’ she said, a tone of voice 
which he knew how to interpret. 

Arthur’s brow grew clouded. 

“But you cannot fear for me?’ he said, 
with half offended pride. 

“T must fear, Arthur, if you begin as 
he did. And I fear for others besides—for 
the sons, and husban and fathers, who 
inay learn at our cheerful board to love the 
poison that shall slay them.’’ 

They went up the steps again and sat on a 
sofa in the dining-room for a few moments, 
while Katy put on her hat and drew on her 
gloves. 

The argument was keptup. It is unnec- 
essary that we should repeat all that was 
said on both sides. It ended at last as sim- 
ilar discussions have ended before. Neither 

was bemy = hy yield—Katy, because she felt 
that her whole future happiness might -be 
involved in it; Arthur, because he ught 
it would be giving way toa woman’s whims, 
and would sacrifice too much of his popula- 
rity with his friends. 

He had bought this house, paid for it, and 
furnished it handsomely,and in a few weeks 
was to bring Katy as its mistress. All the 
afternoon they had been looking over it to- 

er, happy astwo birds witha newly 
nished nest. But when Arthur closed the 
door and put the key in his pocket, in the 
ehill, waning December afternoon, and 
gave Katy his arm to see her home, it was 
all *“roken up” between them, and a no- 
tice, “To Let,” was put over the door of 
the pretty house the very next morning. 

It was the most foolish thing to do; but 
then lovers can always find 4omething to 
quarrel about. 

They parted with a cool ‘“Good Evening’™ 
at the door of Katy’s lodging house. She 
went up to her room to cry; he went ‘home 
hurt and angry, but secretly resolving to 
see her again, and give her a chance to sa 
that she was in the wrong. He would wait 
a few days, however; it would not do to let 
her see that he was in aburry to “make it 
u ” 

He did wait, nearly a week, and when he 
called at the modest lodging-house, where 
he had been wont to visit so often, he was 
ye that Miss Gardiner had been' gone three 
days. 

Gone where?’ he asked, slow to be- 
lieve, 

“She did not tell me, sir. She said she 
was not coming back. Her aunt lives at 
Bristol.”’ 

He then took the next train to Bristol, 
and investigated; but neither there, nor in 
any other place thongs he searched for 
months afterwards, did he find sign or trace 
of Katy Gardiner. 


* * + * * a 


All this happened more than a year be- 
fore I saw Katy; but we girls, who lodged 
at Mra. Howell's with her, of course knew 
nothing about it. She caine to the factory 
and applied for work. The superintendent 
thought her too delicate for such labor, but 
she persisted; and in fact, she improved in 
health, epirits, and looks after she became 
used tothe work and simple ways of the 
factory girls. 

She was a stranger to us all,and it seemed 
likely that she would remain so. But one 
day Mary Bascom’s dress caught in a part of 
the machinery, and before anyone else 
could think what to do, Katy sprang to 
her side and pulled her away by main 
strength from the terrible danger that 
t ed her. After that, Mary and Liz 
zie Payne andI, who were her dearest 
eee Katy’s sworn fillies. 

We all | r then,in the big 
boarding House. But Katy took it into 
her head we should have 80 much nicer 
times in a private lodging to ourselves; and 
when oe took an nf her h she 
generally carri rough. In less thana 
ton anaee had found the sere pace as ven 
ent, and had us sheltered under fare. How- 


Dhes it please you, Katy ?’’ 
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Above everybody Katy’s 
marvel to H She vever wore any but good 
quality, and always the same color—a 
brownish neutral tint, that harmonized with 
almost any dress—but just now a new r 
would seem to be the one th n l, 


—_ the appearance of the ones she brought 
oO 


She sat and patiently mended the little 
rents, while I read aloud, and when she 
had finished, the gloves looked almost 
new. 

The next day was Saturday, and we had 
a half holiday. Katy andI went to make 
some trifling purchases, and on our way 
home sto at the big boarding-house, to 
see one of the girls who was ill. 

When wecame out Katy ran acroms the 
street to get ne from the news-shop 
and camé hu g upto overtake me bs- 
fore I turned the corner. She had the ma- 
gazine open, and one of her hands was un- 

loved; but it was not until wo reached 
me that she found she had lost a glove. It 
was too late then to go out and look for it. 
We went and searched the next morning, 
but could not find it. 
Katy mourned for it. 
“It was my only pair, girls,”’ said she tra- 


“Bleally; “and it is a loss that cannot be re- 
paired.”’ 
* 


* . * * * 


What pdople call a “panic” had occured in 
financial circles in the spring after Arthur 
Craig has iost his Katy, and almost without 
a day’s warning he found himself a or 
man. He left his affairs in the hagds of his 
creditors—having satisfied himself that 
they could gather enough from the wreck 
to save themselves—and set his face to the 


city. 

tie had been educated fora physician, 
though fortune made a merchant of him, 
Learning froma friend that there was an 
opening from a doctor in Fenwick, he came 
thither and began to ice. : 

Doctor Sewell gone off ona visit, 
leaving his patients in ch of the new 
doctor; and so it came about one Satur- 
day evening he was on -his way to visit 
Maggie Lloyd, the sick girl at the lodging- 
house, when, just after turning the corner 
near the news-shop, he saw a brown glove 
lying on the pavement. He was about to 
pass it by; but a man’s instinct to pick up 
anything of value that seems to have no 
owner, made him put it in his pocket. He 
forgot all about it the next moment. 

But when he had made his call and re- 
turned to his consulting room, in taking a 

per from his pocket t love fell out,and 
fe icked it up and looked at it with idle 
curiosity. 

Tt was old, but well preserved. It had 
been mended often, but so neatly as to 
make him regard mending as one of the fine 
arts. It hada strangely familiar look to 
him. Little, and brown, and shapely, it lay 
on his knee, bearing the very form of the 
hand that had worn it. 

He looked at the little glove a long time. 
He had thought it might belong to one of 
the factory aria, as he found it in the lodg- 
ing-house. He would ask Maggie Lloyd, 
at any rate; so he put it carefully in his 
pocket until he should make his calls the 
next morning. 

He had suffered the glove to become so 
associated with the memory of a past 
sacred to him, that he felt his cheek burn 
and his hand tremble, as ha, drew it forth 
to show it to Maggie, who was sitting, in the 
comfort of convalescence, in an arm chair 
by the window, watching the handsome 
young doctor write the prescription for her 

nefit. 

“By the way, Miss Maggie, do you know 
whose glove this is?” 

M e knew itat once. It was Miss Gar- 
diner’s glove. 

“Miss Gardiner !’’ 

The name made his heart beat again. 

“Ts she one of the factory hands?” 

“Yes; but she lodges with Mrs. Howell 
see me yesterday!”’ 
vantly. ‘And can you tell me how to find 
Mrs. Howell's house? I suppose I could 

by and restore this glove to its owner.”’ 

Maggie thought this unnecessary trouble; 
but she gave the uired direction, and he 
went out, saying to himself, “It can’t be 4 
Katy, of course; but the glove shall go bac 
to its owner.” 

* - . * + * 

Mary and Lizzie went to church that Sun- 
day morning. Katy declared she couldn't 
go, having butoneglove. I stayed at home 
with her, and offered to keep Mrs. Howell's 
children for her, and so permitted that wor- 
thy woman to attend worship with the 
girls. 
And this is how it came about, that while 
we were having a frolic on the carpet with 
the children fa Mrs. Howell’s room, we 
heard a ring at the door; and v- 
ing taken herself off somewhere, there was 
no help but for one of usto answer the 
summons, 
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One day I heard Arthar a 4 
“You were a ony chiid, Kate,to run away 


Sate given up the point 
at last, I know.” 


‘But there would have been the splendid 
cellar and the ten thousand «#-year,"’ an- 
swered she. “It would have been such a 
temptation. We are safer as it is, dear."’ 

citi aithaiaiinia dit tidtiiimamaliatiaains 

ANCIENT Boys AT SCHOOL.—At seven 
years of age the Roman boys studied Greek 
and Latin grammar together. The sons of 
centurions went to school at five a. m., with 
their satchels and counting tables swun 
over their shoulder, and studied in school- 
rooms onthe ground floor, where they 
were #0 well and thoroughly that 
their howls aroused the neighbors at 
very ——— hours. Martial, and 
other aatirists, spoke oftheircries and blub- 
berings a8 oneof the chief nuisances of the 
early as houra, . ane were 
great plinariang, and esteem corpo- 
ral punishment one ofthe chief means of 
inducting that precious boon, knowledge 
into dull heads. The ancient believed that 
boys were naturally vicious and required 
taining. So greata.teacher as Plato laid 
down the axiom that “A boy wasthe most 
ferdcious of animals.’’ Others, like Quinti- 
lian, protested inst undue flogging. 
Pictures found in Herculancum show that 
the s m of floggin was in vogue; also, 
that in some schools both sexes were to- 
gether, althought the education of girls was 
comparatively neglected. 

In the higher social circles girls were 
taught music and dancing, and other fash- 
fonable penny | as now-a-days. Tuition 
was very ow « ess than one cent a day. 
The boys had holidays in March and De- 
cember,and a long vacation in the summer, 
from June 24 to October 19, much of which 
was spent with their mts at Roman 
Newports and Coney Islands. At fourteen 
they were put into high schoola,where they 
studied rhetoric, ry, and belles-lettres 
generally, their previous efforts havin 

en confined to reading, writing, anc 
arithmetic, with Greek and Latin grammar 
and verses. The younger children were 
taught their letters and numerais by means 
of small ivory blocks, as at the present day. 
The pay ofa teacher was thirty dollarsa 
year, about one hundred times less than 
that of a ballet dancer. 

i Oe 

OLD OMENS.—Even now there exist peo- 
ple who believe in omens. To enumerate 
the number in which our forefathers be- 
lieved would be impossible; but we give a 
few which may be onanne the young 
people. Stumbling in going down stairs or 

ing out in the ————s is very unlucky. 
Tt is a sign of ill luck to lay one’s knife and 
fork crosswise; for sweethearts, to inter- 
change knives, as it will cut away their love ; 
to present anybody with a knife, scissors, 
razor, orany sharp instrument. - To avoid 
ill consequences, a pin, a farthing, or some 
trifling recompense must be given in re- 
turn. To finda knife or razor is unlucky. 
That it isill luck to find money, arid worse to 
keep it, may seem paradoxical to many. It 
is lucky to find four-leaved clover,a piece 
of iron, an old horseshoe. Moles are in- 
dieative of good or bad fortune, according 
to their position on the body. A mole 
against the heart denotes wickedness; on the 
knee, a wealthy wife; on the nose, a trav- 
eler; on the wes aa of a woman, sorrow 
and pain; in the middle of the forehead, a 
discourteous and cruel mind; on the right 
side of the forehead, command, esteem and 
honor; on the left, near hair, misery; on the 
left, near middle of forehead, persecutions 
from superior; on the lip, a great eater; on 
the chin, riches; on the ear, riches and re- 
spect; on the right breast, poverty; near the 
bottom of nostrils, good luck; on left foot, 





quite out of town, almost; she was here to | 
“Oh, I see!’ said he, not the most rele- | 


rashness; right foot, wisdom; on the wrist 
or hand, an ingenious mind; near side of 
chin, an amiable disposition; many moles 
hetween wrist and elbow.many crosses will 
end in prosperity. 
OG A 

Anovut 2 o’clock ona January night, 
when the thermometer stood in the neigh- 
borhood of zero, a party of wags hailed a 
farm-house ina very boisterous manner. 
The farmer sprang out of his bed, drew on 
a few articles of clothing, and ran out to see 
what was wanting, when the following in- 
teresting dialogue occured: “Have you 
any hay, Mr.—?’, “Plenty of it.” “Have 
you plenty of corn?” “Yes.” “Oats?” 
“Yes.”’ “Any butter?” “Yea.” “Well 
we are glad to hear It, for they are useful 
things In the family.”’ The y then drove 
off, leaving the farmer to his reflections. 

“Ma, is Mr. Thompson respectable ?’’— 
‘(Certain] ;m child ; why do you ask that 

uestion f’’—“Because he wears such poor 
dothes.”—""You should not dnise persons 
by their clothes; none bat silly wry do 
that." "Then @verybody’s silly, aln’t they, 
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yeahs neck with a string. circum 
erence is more than the length of the face, 
he is deemed old enough for the army. 


Tue Ln Kino.—In pare < Europe, 
coun assert, as a well known fact, 
that wolves are evra = gen A = the habit of 
ne one particular w from a litter, 
which the carefully conceal in some secure 

= feed with a The wolf 

us v 
-~ aetily becomes tho conan ar ng af 

pack, heading them on all occasions, and 
directing their operations. 

A Crug. AvutTocrat.—The King of Abys 
sinia cuta Off the noses of those who take 
snuff, and the lips of those who smoke. 
Cruel toa degree, he does not, however, take 
life. He cuts off the feet and hands of 
ple who offend him. He puts out ir 
won by pouring hot tallow into their ears. 

ou can buy nothing without the King’s 
order; and no one will shelter you without 
his order—in fact, no more complete d 
ism could exist. It cannot last; for the 
Ki will go on from one madness to 
another. P| 

Greex CarLpren.—Children born in an * 
cient Greece Were named upon the seventh 
day ; ern feasts appear to have been 
usual, smonian nurses were much 
sought after by wealthy Gr becanse 
they had the reputation of bringing up child- 
ren without swaddling clothes, and making 
the boys hardy and courageous, Cradles 
were used for the infants, just as" they are 
now, and the babies were quieted with 
honey, much as our noisy little ones are 
bribed with sugar. 

ATTAR OF Koses.—In Persia roses are 
planted in rows in fields, and the ea in on 
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gathered béfore midday and distilled in pot 
stills, with twice their weight of water, © 
water which comes over is placed in open 
vessels, covered with a damp light cloth to 
keep out flics and dust and setto cool, just 
as we set milk tothrow up cream. In’ the 
Morn a thin film of of] will have risen to 
the su » Which is carefully swept off with 
a feather and carefull y transferred to a vial. 
This is the attar. This process is repeated 
daily during the blooming season. Women 
and children do this work, or rather enjoy 
the profitable amusement. 


Cuinese Printino.—The blocks are all 
of the same size, about cight inches by twelve 
inches, and about half an inch thick, Each 
block represents two leaves or four es of 
the book, being engraved on both sides. 
The blocks for a complete work can thus be 
stowed away in a very small compass, The 
cost of engraving a page of these wooden 
blocks is said to Be but little more t the 
expense of setting up a page of Chinese ty pe 
and preparing it for the press. An edition 
of one copy can be printed if no more are re- 
quired, and thus the expense of keeping « 
large stock of printed books on hand, some 
of which might eventually have to be sold 
as Waste paper is avoided. ‘ 


A Kxowrs0 Dooc.—A gentleman tells this 
story of his dog: On each morning as I 
leave home for my business, my dog sees 
me out, and when the door is shut he goes 
—— and takes his customary morning 
nap. Buton Sunday morning, no sooner 
is the street door closed than he rushes up 
to my bedroom and gets his fore feet and nead 
out ofthe window, watches, and when ne 
sights ine his joy is frantic. He has been 
told not to go In the kitchen in the morning, 
a# there is cooking going on, and he alway» 
adheres to this rule, but enters in the even- 
ing. He never watches out of the window 
except on Sunday, and never enters the 
kitchen exceyt in the evening. 


Tue Swoxp or Damoc.ies.—Damocles 
was a courtier of the elder Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. Having extolled the 
happiness caused by the possession of weait! 
and power, Dionysius gave him a striking 
illustration of the real nature of sucif seem 
ing happiness 7 en him at a table 
all the insignia of walty ; fen ta te o ta 

t of royalty; but In the midst 
of gee banquet Damocles, chane 
ing to look upwards, saw a sharpand naked 
sword susperided over his head by a =~ 
horse hair. Damocles was afraid 0 st est 
the hair should break and the sword fall on 
him. The bang therefore, was a tanta- 

torment, and nysius thas intimated 
that lives of kings are threatened every 
hour of the 
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BY TwWOmAS BsnP, 
l eome with the sunshine, I lurk tm the shadow ; 
| come with the soft warm rata ; 
| murture the richness of upland and meadow , 
1 pourtsh and ripen the grais. 
The south wind's my henchman, the blue sky's my 


banner, 
And Earth is the darting I love ; 
At noontide I waft scented breeses to fan ber, 
And I brood her at night like s dove. 


Brighs hope, in the spring-time, with blossoms [ 

cherish ; ° 
The summer with roacs I crown ; 

Ané to sutumn give cheer, that the poor may not 


the snow-clouds of winter sweep down, 
In vineyard and cornécld with welcome I'm greeted, 
Where Joyous are laughter and sung ; 
And hearts warm and thankful, for blessings re- 
peated, 
HoM veepers at nightfall prolong. 
I love to give more than the reapers can gather ; 
When harvest-time giaddens the land ; 
That the rich may remember, when thanking ‘Our 
Pather,** 
To leave for the poor gieaner’s hand. 
I joy tm the falness of orchard and garden, 
With fruit hanging ripe in the air ;— 
Bo spreading my bounty, that no heart may harden, 
And none be .eft out of my care. 
mm 


Evelyn’s Gift. 


BY JULIUS L. THATOHER, 








\OME in!"’ , 

Raiph (irantley's face had been bur- 
jed in his hands, but a sharp rat-tat! 
caused hii to look up. 

The door of his room opening, gave ad- 
mittance to a spare, dapper little man, dres- 
sed in an iron-gray suit, and with 
hair and whiskers, who with a hasty w 
deposited his hat, umbrella, and a little 
black bag upon a sidetable. 

“Mr. Grantley, I presume?’ he sald, bow- 
ing again, and bustling acrows the room 
with a quick, uneven step, 

“That is my name!" replied Ralph, fixing 
his | d eyes upon the newer comer. 
“May i ask the business which brings you 
here?" ; 

“Certainly, iny dear sir! My name is 
Bowles, of the firm of Clark, Standish, and 
Bowles, solicitors, I am pleased to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Grantley, and bey 

»wish you a happy—a very happy Now 
Year!’ 

“Have youcome here to mock me?" 
asked the young man, with clenched hands 
and flushed cheeks. 

“Dear ine, no! Certainly not!’ 

“Then you are not acquainted with my 
circumstances 7" 

“Well—really —I—a— 

“Then if you are’ continued ~~ 9 fler- 
oely, “what is it but mockery to wish ‘a hap- 

vy New Year’ to a beggar like myself— 
mankrupt alike in purse and expecta- 
tious?" 

“My dear sir, I——' 

“Your business relates to 
oourne 7" 

“Why, yes; I—" 

“T guessed as imuch. Well, then, let me 
tell you it is vain to press me for payment. 
Ihave no money—no effectsa—no present 
means of obtaining even a bare livelihood. 
My grandfather, to whose inheritance I am 
lawful heir, has died, sir—died and left me 
not one farthing, but devised the whole of 
the estate to adistant relative, of whose very 
name Tam as yet in ignorance.”’ 

“Yes, I knew that. ws 

“Oh! vou knew that!’ Interrupted Ralph 
vehemently. “Perhaps you know, too, for 
what reason T have been disinherited ?" 

“No; but—"’ 

“Then I willtell you. Nearly two years ago 
1 was made a “, of by a gang of villains, 
who, profiting by my ignorance of the 
world, tleeced me and Involved me in some 
gmnbling trinssetions in which my conduct 
was Made to bear a worse construction than 
it deserved. My grandfather came forward 
and by paying down a large sum of money 
effected iny deliverance, It was my first 
folly—it hax been my last. In spite of all, 
however, I have never been forgiven. He 
declared while he had power to help it his 

roperty should never fall into a gambler's 

da. Ax time went on I thought that my 
conduct would diminish his resentinent; 
but it was a vain hope. He has died, I tell 
you, and not left me one single farthing !"’ 

Ralph apoke with so much bitterness and 
fury Mr. Bowles began to feél some- 
what alarmed. 

‘One moment,’ said he. “You think I 
come on behalf of your creditors?" +I am 
here about money, but it is forthe pur- 
pose of paying—not receiving!" 

Ralph looked at him in amazement. 

“You are surprised, no doubt—but listen; 
as you have correctly enough stated, your 
lately deceased and much-lamented grand- 
parent bey ueathed the whole of his propert 
real and personal to his sister's gran 
daughter, Miss Evelyn Donington.” 

“T did not know the name, nor did I 
wish. W hat has it to do with me, Mr—a— 
cua f° 

* Bow les."’ 

“Mr. Bowles, then, I ask what has this to 
do with me?"’ 

“You will know directly. It is roughly 

»perty 
round 


money, of 


estimated that the whole of the 
left by the deceased would realize 
ahundred thousand dollara. It 


nam 
open that you and Miss Donington are 

only i relatives—no one else 
has any claim. 


iss Donington—who 
I should tell you, peel om ag mete: df 
this, and feeling the injustice of the will 
which deprives you of everything, has— 
contrary w our advice you understand— 


“From her earliest years a ling one 
When she received the news of her good 
fortune, she held the situation of nursery 
governess."’ 

“Nursery governess! Then she is 
sat 

“Yen: you might have guessed that. It is 
only the young who can be actuated by such 
generous impulses as these.”’ 

“She must have anoble spirit,” sald Ralph, 
much affected. “And now the address of 
Miss ry *y 

“She is at the Hafl. In accordance with 
our advice, but nst her inclinations, she 
has eee down there and taken formal pos- 

“Then,” said Ralph, shaking the lawyer 
by the hand, “I arm off by the next train iad 

* . . . 


It was fast pores dark when Ralph 
Orantley, having inquired for Miss Doning- 
ton, was shown into the drawing-rooin at 
his grandfather's restdence—a substantial 
red-bricked mansion, known simply in the 
vicinity as ‘‘The Hall.” 

A servant entering with lights disturbed 
his meditations, andl aenediatel y afterwards 
there was a soft rustle of silk and crape, and 
the heiress stood before him. . 

He bowed deeply, but Miss Donington 
was leas ceremonious in her poe. Ad- 
vancing quickly with her hand outstretched, 
she sal ntly and sweetly: 

“Tt is kind of you, indeed, Mr. Grantley, 
to come #0 soon—very kind.”’ 

Ralph had taken her hand in his, and he 
retained it whileshe spoke. His pulse throb- 
bed as he upon the lovely face before 
him; and her voice was so full of the sweet- 
est music that he felt he could be content to 
listen to its tones for ever. 

“T have come——” began Ralph; but his 
companion noting the  ~ aes of his voice, 
hastened to interrupt hii. 

“Before you say anything more,’’ she 
urged, gently, “give me the assurance that 
you bear no enmity towards me. Promise 
me that we will be friends,"’ 

‘Would it be possible for anyone to say 
nay to such a request?’’ asked Ralph, en- 
chanted by the peeenee and manner of 
the heiress. ‘Believe me, my dearest wish 
is that we inay be friends always.” 

Tears of joy rose to her eyes; but her face 
grew sadder as Ralph went on: 

“There is one condition in our bond of 
friendship,"’ he said, drawing forth the deed 
of gift while he spoke. “Iam deeply touch- 
ed by the rare generosity of spirit which 
prompted you to offer me one-half your for- 
tune, and I shall thank you for it and bless 
you all my life; but I hive come to give you 
this deed back, and to assure you that under 
no circumstances can T consent to the sacri- 
fice you wish to make!" 

But it is made—the deed is done,” she 
said, with quivering lips and glistening 
eyes. ‘IT hope to be able to induce you to 
alter your decision. At any rate, you will 
allow me to offer you some refreshineiid, and 
invite you to accept the shelter of the Hall 
for to-night. There is notrain back to town 
until to-morrow morning. It is so lonely 
here in this great house with only Mrs. 
Bates—an old friend of inv mother'’s—to talk 
to. Let us occupy ourselves this evening 
with speaking of the future, for you know 
you have promised that we = shall be 
friends." 

Who could resist such tender words an 

leading looks? Certainly not Ralph, for 
be was already conscious that for good or 
evil Evelyn Donington would influence all 
his future. Charmed by her grace and 
ae Pe me by her winning ways— 
— for the first time knew what it was to 
ove, 

The next morning, when he stood in the 
hall, woes his beautiful cousin good bye. 
it was clear that her influence had not been 
sufficient to cause him to change his deter- 
mination. It had brought about some kind 
of compromise ; for holding both her hands 
in his, and gazing ardently into her face, he 
aaid, in tender accents: 

“Do not doubt me, dear cousin—do not 
imagine this is any passing fancy. Love is 
a plant of quick growth, Evelyn, and you 
have only to be seen to be loved by every- 
one—hew much the more, then, by me? 
Remember our compact—that for the p e 
gent nothing more is to be said about the di- 
vision of the property—that you will let me 
see you and & to you very, very often; 
that at the end of six months I shall come 





forward to acceyt the deed of gin, but upon | 


the condition that when I take it I shall take 
the giver too—that vou will then fix the day 


when you will make my happiness complete 


by becoming my wife !"’ 


up witha bright smile 
on her lips and a look 


er eyes, 


| 
|& great many 


that ahowed—short as had been her acy uaint- 


ance with 
far from 


——>—_- 
A BUNGRY man | to eat and the glut- 
ton eats too long, — . 





Grantley—he was y | 
to her. 


you here in your fayorite nook.” 

” A young inan with a happy handsome face 
spoke these words, and as he did so he en- 
deaweeel to clasp her in his arms, but Mabel 
drew back. 

“No, Royal,” she said, trying in vain to 
render her voice steady, ‘‘you must not. 

“Must not embrace my betrothed! Why, 
Mabel, that is indeed !”’ 

His ‘face still wore its happy smile as if 
he thought she jested. 

The °g 1 benitated * moment es though to 
gain calmness, and then she owly: 

“I came here to-day, Royal, mpewans Oe 
I should see you, and with the intention of 
telling you something which causes me 

reat It is this—our nt must 
broken—I can never be your wife. My 
mother is very ill—so usly that the 
least excitement might kill her—and she has 
set her heart upon ny marrying my cousin, 
Mr. Doane."’ 

Royal recoiled as if stricken by a sha 
blow, then a bitter laugh broke from h 
lips. 
mr soe! If you marry Doane the two es- 
tates which lie so conveniently adjacent to 
each other will be made one. As for me—I 
un only an unknown artist—it is no wonder 
that the wealthy Mrs. Low should look 
higher for ber daughter!”’ 

A ery of anguish burst from Mabel. Her 
voice broke, and clasping her to hin Royal 
looked earnestly into her lovely upturned 
face. 

He read there that no words that he night 
utter ®uld change her resolution. 

“Oh, my darling! it is cruel! Is there no 
hope of your mother’s releasing you from 
her commands ?’’ 

Mabel shook her head. 

“TI have told you, Royal, how feeble she is 
—if I thwarted her now I should never for- 
give myself, We must say farewell——”’ 

She broke off with a sob, and raising her 
soft lips she pressed them one moment to 
his in a last, lingering caress; then breaking 
frou hjs embrace she left him. 

Sinking upon the rustic seat near, the 
youny man thought long and despondently. 
llow long he remained there lost in thought 
he knew not. At last he rose and walked 
slowly away. ; 

The next week Mabel received a short note 
telling her that by that time he would be far 
away, as he had accepted an invitation which 
had been extended to him by some friends 
to join them on a tour abroad. 

News froin home frequently reached 
Royal, and sometimes in the letters which 
he received Mabel’s name would be men- 
tioned. ‘ 

He heard that preparations were being 
made for her appeeneninn marriage, and 
ye later, that her mother had suddenly 
died. 

The young man had tried ever since their 
last interview to drive the haunting sweet- 
ness of Mabel Low's face from his mind, 
but in vain. Day and night it rose before 
aim. , 

At length he received a letter from a 
friend containing the following sentences: 

“Have you heard of Arthur e's sud- 
den marriage? Much to his parents’ c) 
and every one’s surprise—for you know he 
was engaged to his cousin—he has married 
n young girl Who was governess to his sis 
ters. You can imagine what a sensation it 
mnade.”’ 

That was all, but it was enough to causea 
“lad hope to spring suddenly to life in Roy- 
al’s heart. : 

Contident of Mabel's love, he felt that after 
= a7 future still held happiness for them 

roth, 

But though he longed to return home im- 
inediately and try his fateonce more, he was 
unable to do so, for he had engaged to travel 
a couple of months more. 

It —_ ened that an artist friend named 
Reginald Eaton was about to start for home; 
“» to him he entrusted a message to Mabel, 
together with some of the sketches he had 
uuule of the exquisite scenery through which 
he had traveled. 

Meanwhile for Mabel the time durin 
which she had been separated from Royal 
had brought with it serious ¢ 

First she had been called upon to mourn 
her mother’s death, and then come the 
news of her cousin's sudden and unexpected 
mInarriage. 

Since the few lines in which he had bidden 
her farewell she had not heard from Royal; 
but the girl was waiting for his return with 
an expectant heart, longing to tell him that 
she was free, and that the love she had once 
cherished for him still lived. 

The days went by, till one morning the 
pees were filled with accounts of a terrible 
railroad accident. 

A train had been thrown off the line, and 

rs had been seri- 
ously injured, and somee killed. 


With dilated eyes and a face ly wi 
horror, Mabel read of one gen omen = 
had been crushed beyond but 





prog mny Aa he fg w ou 
whose dear image never 
H found that Mabel aq 

e was not at 
on being told that abe had ho 
etery he turned his that way,thinking 
ad phen J "s grave. 

He entered the sacred and re. 

some distance away n 


Unconscious of the near presence ts 
one, — rs herself’ alone with a r) 
e@ utteran 
a her breast. Ki ee 
lower, so that her h 
over and shadowed the quevedk og a 
moaned softl 
“Oh, Royal, ~ f love, my love, look down 


from heaven an our Mabel !”’ 
With an ped an hy Royal eprang nas 

ee and clasped her passionately to his 
eart. 


Witha srightoned startled look Mabel re. 


ized 

“Sen too much for her frail strength,and 
in her lover's arms she swooned and lay 
ary oneie — le . 

ut joy seldom kills, and an ‘hour later 
Mabel sat with her hand close clasped in 
Royal's, with cheeks to whose pure surface 
the rich color had n returned, and with 
eyes whose azure depths disclosed unmis. 
takably the rapture which had driven away 
their sadness. 

All was soon explained that had seemed 
strange. 

By a singular coincidence the initials of 
the poor young artist who had lost his life 
in the railroad disaster, and to whom Royal 
had entrusted the message and sketches for 
Mabel, were the same as his som and thus 


= 


S wee Chet Chomiaboastolgs tity had 
arisen. 

Thus, as is often the case, had true love 
trium 


1ed at last over all adverse circum. 
stances, . 


<i —_—— 
——o 


THE LAW AND BLoop.—Among Jews 
there is a code of laws for sla animals 
for the use of men based on ible and 
Talmud. The essence of this code is some 
thing after the following putline: 

The steps shall be continuous ; any inter- 
ruption, however minute, in the process be- 
ing likely to prolon the suffering of the 
animal, will render it unfit for food. The 
incision shall be made by ato and fro stroke, 
without any pressure beyond what is neces- 
sary to carry the knife down tothe required 
depth. The incision in the skin shall accu- 
rately coincide in length with the deeper 
portion, 80 as to leave no “tail” to the 
wound; for the skin being the mosf sensi- 
tive tissue, humane considerations for the 
animal forbid that it shall be needlessly 
wounded. It is forbidden that any tissue be 
torn or <i. Theslayerof é is bound 
to set nstrument with so much care that 
it shall exceed in keenness the edge of the 
razor; and so great is the earnestness evinced 
in the fulfilment of this law, that his atten- 
tion is specially directed to it, so that ne ma 
detect with his finger nail the smallest notch 
on the of his knife; and as a test of*his 
care and skill in the operation, he is required 
again to ins his knife after the comple 
tion of it, when if the instrument be found 
notched in the slightest degree, the principle 
is considered to have been violated and the 
flesh is abandoned. 

The candidate for the license to slaughter 
is bound to undergo a lengthened education, 
of which a kind of rough anatomy forms 4 

art, and is afterwards called upon to prove 
1is competency to the satisfaction of the ap- 
pointed authorities. The Talmudic iaws re- 
care that the animal shall be deprived of 
life by the sweep which shall at once sever, 
more or less completely, the windpipe and 
gullet, and so fulfil the Biblical command : 
“Only ye shall not eat the blood, ye shall 
pour it upon the earth as water.”’ 








OvrR adoption of British fashions is as un- 
comfortable asitissilly. Americansshould 
dress in the fashion, as the climate 
of the two countries more closely approxi- 
Prensa alae we are mae 5 @ the 

ren ue, manners, and tastes. 
But, save in a fow places perhaps, a man 
dressed in the French style, loose trousers, 

y-colored gaiters, necktie and 
Foose cuffs, is something of an exhibition 
that all classes of promenaders, from grave 
to gay, take the utmost latitude in staring 
out of countenance and saluting with com- 
ments, from lively to severe. arena re 
rm 4 
ian Claims the right of emphasizing P 
in dreas, and he admits the same 
You shall see saunterins 
alorig the broad walks the costumes of 


nations—but no man stares, ever, seni ~~ 





he Cima goes the Orientals pase in 
the procession. are abie 

<>. —_ 

It is a mere idle —_ ee oon 

today than yester, 


to confeee imeelf 
day.! 
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Nature was sinking tute rest; a to remind you of Unie time, ing the marringe, for Ray phen 


Impatient murmured, ‘He ts late, 
The sun ts sinking tn the west,** 

She hummed a tender iittie song ; 
The evening shy was all afame, 

Then, sighing, said, ‘‘He tarries long. ** 
(He never came, he never came.) 


The moon wes rolling overhead, 
The waveiess air was damp and chill 4 
**ah : is he false ?”* she sobbing said, 
While tears the eager eyes did il. 
The town-clock telled the hour of one ; 
She left the gate, with breaking heart, 
And knew that now, the vigil done, 
Their paths in life lay far apart. 


She sought her way with viewless eyes, 
And groping hands along the waik, 
That oft had list’ned to the sighs 
Breathed by the pair in loving talk, 
No tear-drops from the dim eyes feil, 
To ease the bitter paln within, 
The white lips murmured, ‘‘It is weil :** 
Kebelious heart, *‘What might have been ?** 


The morning came; the sun arose, 
Ensbrouded tn a sea of mist. 
*Tis her last day on earth she knows, 
For ere the western hills are Kissed 
By his round tace, her soul will be 
In spirit-land. As {wilight fell 
She glided o*er the jasper sea ¢ 
The kind moon whispered, ‘It is well, ** 


My Friend’s Wife. 


BY CHARLES NAYLOR. 











lie Chancellor and myself were not fast 
friends. In childhood and youth it was 
the same. 

But those halcyon days passed only too 
quickly, and we found ourselves, .as it 
seemed, very suddenly, men with the work 
ot life before us. 

Wilie’s was not likely to be for he 
was an only son, and heir to a very fine old 
property; whilst I had three big brothers 
ahead of me, om to 

“People must 6 their 
pockets now-a-days,” m tabnor said when 
it was a question of w was to become of 
me. “I have given you an education, Reg- 
gie, and you must do the rest. Put your 
pride in your pocket, like a good many 
more, and take up some trade. For in- 
stance, one hears of a many gentile- 
men’s sons who are 6 eers——”’ 

“I know,” I said; “and - oe | would 
be better than my on a high 
stool in front of a d - 64 

And so, after some further discussion, 
this was decided on, and I was sentasa 
pupil to a well-known engineer in the 
north of England. Thus I and my faithfui 
triend were se ; and I was lucky 
enough to get plenty to do when I set upon 
my own account later; the only holidays I 
conid afford myself were a week in the 
shooting season, and three days at Christ- 
mas. 

We were both of us bad correspondents, 
too, so to outward appearances our friend- 
ship was languishing. when I one day,to m 
great surprise, received a letter from Willie 
to say that he was married, and must insist 
upon my going to Birching at once to be in- 
troduced to his wife. 

He proceeded to explain that Mrs. Will- 
1am Chancellor had a large old-fashioned 
house, and a few acres of land of her owfi in 
that parish; and he and Ray intended to 
make the Manor House their eo - 

Knowing my friend to be very fastidious, 
and difficult to please, I must own I was 
very curious to see his wife. As I was not 
especially busy at the time, I wrote off at 
once and accepted his invitation, fixing the 
day and the hour I should reach Bi 
with the exactitude of a business man. 
expected him to be at the station to meet 
me, and was not, therefore, surprised to see 
him standing on the platform as the train 
drew up. 

His head was thrust through the open 
window before I had time to alight. 

“How do you do, old boy? Delighted to 
see you!” he exclaimed, in his genial, af- 
fectionate way. “I have only wanted you 
to coinplete my hap I sha’n’t let 
you go under a month. Is that all you 

ve brought in the way of luggage ’ as 
the porter hauled out my portmanteau from 
under the seat. nenes 

“Yes,” I answered, laughing; “ elors 
never have much; cad. Cestdion, I cannot 
= more than four days, upon my 
wor oP 

“Pshaw !” he said. ‘Ray will settle that, 
Come along; I’ve a dog-cart waiting out- 
side, and we shali be late for dinner if we 
do not make haste.” 

We had a glorious drive through the 
dusky lanes. 

Coming straight from a |} man ufactur- 
ing town, the sweet brisk air, the vague 

rtume of the newly-turned soil, were de- 
ightful, and I was quite so when Willie 
pointed out what looked like a black blot 
on the landscape. and said: 

“There's the Manor House; we shall be 
home in five minutes.” 

We turned in at the | , drove up 
a@ short avenue, and stopped in front of the 
door, which flew open at our a and 
showed a brilliantly-lighted hall, fur- 
nished with old-fashion oak chairs and 
settles, 

Willie sprang down, threw the reins to 
his groom, and led the way into the house, 
shouting— 

ay) Ray } where are a.” 

ooron the u d opened, a 
fair face bent over the. balnstess and then 
down came Willie's wife with demure, 


| CAN’T remember the time when Wil- 


— 
~ 











shocked if ali 
unawares. It doesn coemnt none te eal 
you anything else.” 


v melancholy antici to 
Lind of meal thet would be act belore 


us. 

But I had done Madame cruel inj us- 
tice. The dinner was perf ; andasl 
scrutinized my hostess more attentively, 
saw that,in spite of her bionde 
which gave her a childish air, she 
capable face, and rather a decided littic 
mouth and chin. She taiked weli, 
evidently tithous aiming ot, effect, and 
pearing to be as modest as she was in 
gent and cultivated. 

Wiilie made her sng “Auld Syno”’ 
after dinner, and she rendered it ver 
sweetly. There were tears in my friend's 
eyes as he held out a hand to each of us,and 

with su inotion 


Se. 


8 


e — 

. present is worth all the t to- 

. There’s not a man in I 
would change with this night.” 


His » honest words were ringing in 
my earsas] undressed, I a 
enough, but strangely disinclined to sleep. 
Ray’s face haunted me somehow. I had 
observed her a good deal during the even- 
ing, and, in s of her frequent suniles,she 

ve me tho idea of having some weight on 


er mind—a to play which troubied 
and her. 

I to aes this was an abeurd de!usion: 
but | could not argue myself out of the im- 


reasion. 
She never met her husband’s giance ful! 
and frankly; I was positive as to that. And 
though her manner to hiin was 4 
soft and affectionate, she see to shrin 

a little at nis caresses, almost as if she feit 
they were undeserved. | 

I puzsied over the imatter till I worked 
myself into such a fever of restiessness | 
could no bear the confinement of 
pm A mony Sanat a door —~_ ape 

a tot stone steps, into 
garden, and I thought { might manage to 
unlock this without disturbing anyone, and 
cool my hot head py aturnin the moonlit 
shrubberies, 

I put of my ulster to hide all deficiencies 

in my tou and stote out on tiptoe. To 
iny surprise door was unboited, and, 
turning the handie softly, | found myself 
standing under the dome of heaven, 
with the delicious night air beating on my 
face. 
It was clear that burglars were unknown 
at Birching, 6r my charining hostess would 
not have retired to rest without seeing that 
her domain was more secure: so | might 
venture, I en) seen to go to the end of 
the shrubbery without feeling anxious, 
But I had oniy just time to get beuinda 
dark clump of trees, whose bare branches 
were 80 thickiy interlaced tnat, although 
bare of foliage, they casta black shadow 
across the path, when my further progress 
was suddenly arrested by the sound of 
voices close by. 

An impulse I could not account for made 
me draw back suddenly, and conceai my- 
self behind the trunk ofone of the trees, 
whilst | kepta clear inokout, being per- 
suaded there was some mystery here it be- 
hooved me to solve, for in one of the figures 
I had recognized, with surprise, my friend’s 
young wife. 

Her com was a man, evidentiy 
young, from his figure. His back was to- 
ward me, but I could see Ray Chanceiior’s 
face dimly in the moonlight, and knew that 
she was painfully om - He bent over 
her tenderly, speaking afew iow, earnest 
words I could not catch, and then they 
came slowly toward iny hiding- place, arm- 
in-arm. 

I drew still further back into the shadow, 
but I took good care not to losea single 
word or movement ofthese two, I noticed, 
as they drew nearer, that the young man 


was querying © cpa, Oren across one of 
his shoulders, and drooped his head a good 
deal, like one who is troubled and de- 


Heaven knows that if I sought to pene- 
trate this mystery it was not from idie 
curiosity, but simply that I might save W1i- 
lie’s domestic sinus from shipwreck, 
without, if possibie, his having the pain of 
knowing that it had been in ger. This 
was my sole motive tor piaying the “by 


upon his wife, and b iny very breat 
to catch the conversation was going on 
between those two as they inomen- 


tarily within three yards of where I stood. 
My heart beat like a sledge-heammer, my 
limbs trembied under me, as 1 distinctly 
heard the man say: 

“It was an ortunate necemity, Ray, 
and grieves me more than it can grieve 
since I had to bethe executioner; but if 
had not shot him he would bave betrayed 

” 


wd suppose #0,” she answerdl,dejectedly ; 
s, 
A 


Fae << 










“Well, goon,” urged Mra. Chancellor, 


“Unless 
said. 


“The 
that of the to) not 
be What} fool "most, is 
having to deceive my husband.” 

ee Rey Soon wash your hands 
of ane, Ray? eS whet | have been ad- 
Vv a time.’’ 

Yee know how sau that advice is 
we "ashe answered, in a ton 
irri . “l wouldn't if I could, and I 
couldn’t ifl would. But I m in now 
in case my husband should wake and miss 
me. It would be fatal for you if he did, for 
ifhe were to question me I am afraid I 
should blurt the whole truth.” 

“Well, and what then?” asked her com- 


“Wii it be sale?” 

“Perfectiy, for Willie never asks to see 
my correspondence.” 

Very weii, then, I will write the first 

unity. Heaven bless Ray, and 

don’t be anxious about me, 

inake a new start, upon my honor, and you 
shall be proud of me yet.’ 

“I aim sure of it,’ 
cgup end again’ “1 could pet beh you goes 

an - “loo not let 80 
far from me unicss I were.” Seiad 

A few whispered words, another close 
embrace, and they parted, the man 
walking briskly away down avenue, 
Ray ng forthe house. I waited fora 
few minutes, and then feeling that I had 
aay tae t ae + — for 
m innocen uliowed m 
and was fooliah enough to be quite eur- 

rised when I found the door by which I 

inade my egress sccurely fastened 
st me, ° 
ut it was no use grumbl and at all 
costal must keep moving. wever, I 
don’t think my philosophy would have 
been much use to me without my  - 
which was, happily, well fu -I 
sinoked iny way through the dreary hours 
untii dawn broke, and then the bousehoid 
began to stir, and presentiy 1 was able to 
pty hem ee and make my way, undetec- 
ted to ny own room. 

I threw myself on the bed then, and Beat 
so heavily that the dressing-beli and - 
fast-bela found ine equally unrespon- 
sive; and if Willie had not drummed on my 
door as he went down, I don’t much fancy 
1 should have put in an appearance before 
ljuncheon-time. 

Ray was seated behind the silver urn as 
I entered, and dodged round it w give me 
one ot her sweet, and, alas! false smiles. 

“I hope you have slept well, Mr. Joyce. 
I can assure you my husband was so done 
up he has never so much as once stirred all 
n t.’’ 

“All the worse for him !’’ was my mental 
comunent. 

“I talked so much it tired me,” langhed 
Wiliie, “It’s wonderfully jolly being all 
three together like this!’’ 

I gianced toward Ray ashe spoke: and 
though I beijeved ber to be the confidante 
if aot tue accompiige, ofa murderer, an 
perfidions to the ox I was struck  ! the 
wistfu: tenderness of her eyes ag they turn- 
edon Willie, Ifmbe nad loved her hus 
band twere was less excuse for her really, 
no douvt, and yet, somehow, it scemed to 
inake pet look less guilty tome. A wornan 
wuo could neip — touched by his devo- 
tion, or impressed by his virtues, must 
have been a monster of ingratitude and ob- 
tuseness, 

“] never told you how it was we came to 
get married in such a hurry,’’ said Willie, 
as we discussed the excellent fare set before 
us with leisurely enjoyment. ‘Ray was so 
um patient——”’ 

“For shame, Willie!” exclaimed his 
wife, laughing and blushing. 

“Well perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth if I said was; and circumstances 
were ali in my favor. Ray had been livin 
witb an aunt since she left school—the wife 
of a colonel in thearmy. His regiment was 
ordered out to India, and Ray had made up 
her mind to foliow their fortunes, when 
leame upon the scene; and she fell so 
vioientiy in love with ine at first sight 

“You mendacious individual! I didn't 
like the looks of you at ail that first even- 
ing.” 

“You quite spoll my story Ray,"’ he com- 
plained. Tie “4 “Let me tell it in 
iny Own way, and you can make your cor- 

afterwards. Where wasI? Oh! I 
know. Weli, whenI saw the poor dear 
had taken the complaint badly might go 
into consumption or something of that sort 
if she met with no encouragement, I deter- 
mined to sacrifice myself; and as ‘he gives 
twice who gives quickly,’ according t» the 
Latin primer, I offered myself to flay the 
third I had ever seen her.” 

“Very quick work,” I put in, interjeo- 
tional 


ly. 

Willke went on: 

“The Colonel was obliged to sail in three 
weeks, and therefore, ra good deal of 
hesitation on m Ee son’ it wak fin- 
ally settled that, affair should come off 
belore he left England. It was a great risk 
for me, naturaliy, as I knew very Mittle of 
Ray,gnd abe might have turned out « terre 
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fax 
end Join you presently,” W ile 
Liver in the village, and 1 hued tease at my 


her from going to vistt the sufferers’ 


“You know I am_not afraid of 
and they aay you never catch it A 
are. 


“I won't allow torun the 
know that quite well.” And tho lok 
to 


rr infinite tenderness oorume 
words brought a w 
"ipa aa sho lod tho way out 
Was an en Elther 
she was the best actress in ‘Engiand orl 
ph I —~ think the 
to 
iaige the mou probable, 
joined us shortly, and dra his 
wife's hand t his arm, we all 
strolled out into the lanos. i found myself 


wonde if we 1 near the grave, 
needs lie heavity on the girl's 
unl she tho 


If uletly to bed lik r 
C) to © any other 
the firm night of m arrival o6 
should have believed Ray Chan- 

cellor to & perfect angel. Eve 
dinned her into my ears; and as for 
my poor friend, he was so com y 
glamored that I could only pray he 
inight never learn the truth, forI saw it 

wane break his heart. 

su my manner was rather con- 
strained and cold to her,in spite of my ef- 
forts to be cordial and polite—for W ‘s 
sake; for one night, when we were sitting 
over the library fire, smoking, he said to 


mid don't think you like Ray, old 
, u ® old friend. 
How is it?’ eo 

I started violently, and began to stammer 
out some con explanations about 
“short acquaintance, you know—not 
readily to Srengors, and all that sort 

; but Willie stopped me by laying his 
hand gravely on my artn. 

“You have some prejudice ag her, 
I 6—you cannot deny it. y has no- 
t this herself, and said to me only yes- 
terday that she feared she must have offend- 
ed you in some way, although she could not 

“She hus always been most attentive and 
polite,”’ I said. 

“Then what ix it?” and he looked me 
steadily in the eyes. “I wish you would 
tell me, ©. Lamsure there is some 
mistake I could set right in a minute, if you 
would only be frunk with me.” 

“I am sure there is nothing of the kind,” 
I answered, rather irritably, for I was 
driven into a corner, and did not know how 
to extricate inysclf from the dilemma 
“You are very unreasonable, that is all. I 
admire your wife tinmensely—she is the 
pretéest and most graceful woman I ever 
saw; but because I don't entirely lose 
head you take all kinds of absurd ion % 
don’t suppose you would like itany better 
if I were head-over-ears in love w her— 
should you ?” 

“I never had occasion t) doubt your honor 
yet,” he mid, with painod gravity; “and 
—— iss yen ayy a know.” 

“Yes, re is a medium,’’ I repeated;- 
— <= mying something, and puffed pt 
furiously at my cigar. 

Wilite said no more, but I could see that 
he was hurt. I was not surprised that he 
should be, but I determined to give him 
the best proof of my alfection I ever 
given him yet, and hold my peace, even 
though my silence lost me my friend. It 
ways r he should lose faith in me, than 
he should have one doubt of his wife’s in- 
togrity or love. 

We finished our cigars in silence,and then 
he held out his hand t» me coldly, and we 
seperated for the night. I was) troubled 


that I did not think to undress, but sat by 
my fire pondering until about one o'clock, 
when I was roused from my abstraction b 

hearing a cautious step pass my door. +f 


listened intently, and caught the grating 
sound of a key turning in its lock; my lamp 
flickered as if from a sudden draught—then 
everything was quict again. Without us- 
ing re ~ I rose from my seat, tole out 
on to the landing, and finding, as I ex- 
04, the door leading into the garden un- 
, Lopened it softly, and hurried 

down the ste 
Ihad only one ovate now—and that 
was to save this m ided unhappy girl, 
to appeal to her honor; to threaten, advise 
exp even, if necesary; anything so that 
I called her back to her duty, and redeem- 
ed poor Willie's happiness. “lhe next morn- 
ing I would quit Birching, never to return ; 
Willie would never Enow from my lips 
what had parted us. I would keep her 


secret fully, ifonly she would promise 
the that henceforth sbe would be true 
to the b who trusted her so blindly, 
and her so well. 

in the righteousness of my pur- 
pose, I Mllowed her boldly; and just as she 
wan towards the man who 


out of the shrubs to meet Any T ie 
terpoued quietly between them. She ut- 
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coon eqamed, abe wa ber hand toward 
her compan:oa, and said : 


real y — ous — —_ 
ance, tho t it better im 
should get out of the country re I took 
Willie into my confidence, Dut as every- 
thing is nappily arranged now, ‘here is no 
need for turther concealment.” 

Sue would not Lave been a woman If she 
had not added very pointedly : 

“Therefore you wil be saved the annoy 
ance of playing the spy again, as I am sure 
such a task must have been most painful to 
your feell 
” I did at took to defend myselfthen; I 
simpi bowed and left her. I knew she 
woud act bear me malice when I was able 
to explain everything. And I was quite 


right 
iNie and I breakfasted alone next 
morning, and I must own I felt rather awk- 
warc, until he said, in his old frank, pleas 
ant way: 

“Ray says you have surprised some o, 
her secrets, old fellow, and may as well 
know thein alt wt 1 a awaro 
tuat she had a brother, I suppose 

“No ; it was not uy business to make In- 
quires of this sort.” 

**¥ ou would have heard of him, no doubt, 
only that he has been under a cloud lately. 
My wife would not tell me about ft; sho 
knows I ha e no sympathy wih generics, 
and she had a foolish notion es, that 
her bro. zers taults might By me 

her. She thought ifhe got out of 
country everyth ing would be hushed 
up, and the matter might never ooime to 
my ears. He was to exchange to a regiment 
int ndia, but unfortunately he owed a good 
dea more money than he had chosen 
to coniess to her at first, and when his 
ereditors got wind of his intentions tae 
came down upon him in a body, and his 
was cut off. In this dilemma Jack 
flew, as usual, wo his sister. Iface had been 
single I daresay she would have sold her 
litt @ property here to set him free; but she 
knew me too weil, and what my opinion on 
the subject would be,to inake such a propo- 
sition. It was finally settled between them 
that Jack was to get leave of absence, and 
make for Bologne ws fast and secretly as he 
could. Fromthere he would be able to 
propose terms to his creditors, and, perhaps 
save his couunission, Bat I think, upon 
my honor, these reckless fellows have a 
Providence all to themselves; for, just as 
he was on the point of starting, he received 
a telegram to say that his godmother—an 
old woran whom he had never set eyes on 
for years—had died, and left him a legacy 
of ten thousand pounds,” 

*W hat luck to be sure!’ 

“Ah! and Ray thinks he has had a lesson 
this time,and may be trusted for the future. 
He is going to ujarry a very nice little girl, 
who will keep him straight, if anyone can— 
that is one good thing.”’ 

“May I ask a qu ostion or two Willie, with- 
out hurting your feelings?” 

“A dozen if you like, old boy,” he an- 
swered,in a tone that showed a fearless faith 
in his youn, wife, 

“Well, that first night I accidentally came 
upen your wife and Captain Longford in 
the garden, I heard him speak of having 
killed and buried some one.’’ 

“Ah, yes, old Rover. The poor brute 
was past enjoying life, but Ray would not 
have him killed because he had been a fav- 
orite dogof ber father’s. However, Jack 
found he could not come safely to the 
Manor House whilst Rover was prowling 
about the premises, as he was so noisily de- 
monstrative in his welcome, and so shot 
him with an angen he had brought for the 

yuirpose, and so buried him under a tree, 

y was dreadfully distressed at first, but 
she sees now that it must have come to that 
before long, in any case, and ist ning, 
[think, to feel alinost glad it over. 
Have you any more questions to ask me, 
Regwie ?"’ 

“One more. Will your wife ever forgive 
me for having mistrusted her so?” 

“I fancy she will, she confesses that ap- 
pearances were decidedly against her; and 
then she had her revenge,"’ concluded Wil- 
lie, With a humorous twinkle in his gray 
eyes. 

“How ?" 

“Why, she kept you out all one night,” 
he said. 

“She saw me, then, the first time?" I 





‘asked. 


“Certainly ; and had a mischievous pleas- 
ure, she acknowledges, in picturing your 
dismay when you found the door by which 
you had gone out shut against you,and were 
unable to regain your own room.” 

“TI have to thank her for a twinge of rheu- 
matism in my right shoulder,” I answered, 
laughing ; *‘but Ihave no doubt she really 
thought I needed the lesson, and was play- 
ing the spy for mere curiosity. It never 
struck her, I daresay, that I wanted to save 
my friend's wife out of love for my friend, 
and should never have betrayed her even 
to you, supposing she had given heed to my 
prayers and representations.” 

“Thay fe ——— and ee both, and 
nearly does ju to your ves, Reggie, 
already. Aner you have nets little talk 
twgether, 1 am sure you will appreciate 
each other, and then my cup of happiness 
will be full,” he finished, out his 
hand, and Lime mine . . 

A year r a second visit to the 
Manor House to stand godfather to Willie's 


was very sweet and cordial, and 
dikes “Reggie” quite naturally ; but I 
must own she greatly enjoyed referring to 
my <Deidasght Adventure," and would ask 
mew tha iy little langh if 1 still felt any 
rheumatiam .n my der in consequence 
o: the unfortunate accident that — se. 
proce 0 me on my first visit to the old 

use, 





A Leap Year Drive. 


BY Ss. H. W. 





T was society night. , 
After the business had all. been trans- 
acted, we giris gathered about in a circle 
w indage in a little goust 
| Somenow our conversation turned to Mr. 
Hardshell, a reputed old bacheior,who uved 
ia tie great stone inamsion on the hill, yust 
pack of the ——_ 

“Hesa splendid catch,” declared May 
Eliis, “what a pity he doesn't choose a 
wife. Iffecouldonly be drawn into s0- 
ciety.” 

“And why can’t he be?” broke In Kate 
Winters the prettiest and richest girlin | 
town. “I have an idea.’ 

“W hat is it ?’’ we chorused. 

“Well, you know tnis is leap year? Sup- 
pose we get up a ride, and vet the giris ip 
vite the boys. Some one ol us can invite 
Mr. Hardshell.” 

“Oh, I wouldn't dare,” everybody ex- 
clalined at once. 

“T intend to ao it myself,” said Kate. 
“You are all such weak vessels, Ilo cannot 
more than say no, and I aim sure that wili 
not break my heart.” 

“But how wv you ever bring }t about?” 
we asked. 

“Why, Ishaligouptnere of course I 
an not afraid of the bear. When shall tae 
party be, say next Thursday ?” 

Al last it was ail arranged, andas we 
were about to separate for the night, Kate 
= in my ear— 

‘You must go with me, Nannie; I will 
~ to-morrow (yp - 

ure enough, the ne » Promptly on 
time, Kate’s dashing little turn-out stopped 
pee oe and that young lady alighted, 
dressed in the most bewitching of cos- 
tumes, 
“He can't refuse you, Kate,’’ I said, as 1 
meng nae adimiringly at her rosy cheeks and 
dancing black eyes. 
“I don’t mean he shall,” she replied; 
“oh, won't it be jolly! I intend to make 
such a guy of him that night. Of course he 
will be awfully simple and bashful—old 
bachelors generally are.”’ 
“Don’t you hate togo in? I asked, as 
we came In view of the mansion. 
“Yes, rather, but who's afraid?" We'll 
hitch the horse ,for you must come with 
me,” 
I felt Kate’s arm tremble as we marched 
up the avenue; but outwardly she was as 
composed as if bound on the jnost common- 
place errand. 

She rang the bell boldly. 

The door was opened by a servant. 

“Is Mr. Hardshell at home?’ inquired 
Kate. 

“Yes,’’ replied the seryant, 
walk in?”’ 

We were ushered into @ reat drawing- 


room, furnished in abi Oriental splen- 
dor. 

as about me in niration. 

“My, isn't it beautifull’ whispered Kate; 
“T feel nervous, Nannie.’’ 

“The ladies wish to see me, I believe,” 
said a — musical voice. 

Iturned instantly, and confronted the 
finest looking man [I think I had ever 
soOeCTI. 

Could this be Mr. Hardshell? 

I hadseen him often before, but always 
at a distance. 

I had taken him to be quite elderly. 

What was iny surprise now to behold a 
handsome man apparently not over thirty 
years of age. : 

“Oh, my!’ came in a smothered excla- 
mution from Kate, who looked as if ready 
to sink from mortification. ; 

Ile stood waiting, perfectly 
sessed, 


“will you 


8e1 f-pos- 


getting very red in the face, 

“Tamat your service, ladies,’ he said 
pleasantly; “don’t hesitate to command 
ine,”’ 

Kate confessed to me afterwards that at 
that moment she would have given all she 


tiles away. 

But there was no help for it. 

She knew thatifshe backed down thus 
ingloriously, she would never hear the last 
of it; so summoning all her courage, she 
managed to stammer— 

“Itismy errand, Mr. Hardshell. The 
young ladies of the village havé planned a 

eap-year drive, and I am here to solicit the 
pleasure of your company.” 

A look of intense — came over the 
gentleman's face for an Instant, then gave 
place to one of amusement. 

The corners of his mouth twitched suspi- 
ciously, but he replied vely— 

“Thank you, I shall be most happy to ac- 
cept. I am indebted for this honor w 
whom?" 

“Miss Winters,” Kate gasped. 

“Indeed! I have often heard of you, 
Miss Winters. Are you to call for me?” 
oa” I forgot, Thursday even at six,” she 





“I shall be ready,” he called after "ys, as 


Ay 


we were rushing headlong ‘from the 
“Oh Nannic, Nannie!” sobbed Kate, 


when we had fairly out of ~~ 
“What have I of pel 

was a little short man, with grey » over 
so old.” 


“So did I, Kate. Ican hardly reconcile 
myself tothe change. One thing is evident, 
Ma. Hardshell indoors is a very different 
looking man from Mr. Hardshell out of 
doors. Perhaps he wearsa wig to deceive 

e.”" 

“put this one {s so tall ?” 

“He — ht stoop purposely, you know. 
Atany LL a enigma beyond my solv- 
ing,” said Nannie. 

a can 2ever stop for hifn Thursday ; 
night 1 shel dic ot shame.” 

“Psnaw, Kate,’ I repiied, “what an idea: 
you must, now that you have invited aim. 
Tha girls will never cease tormenting you *f 
you are 80 easily vanquished. I a you 
wil get along nicely. He iss lendid ook- 
ing. I almost wish J] had asked him my- 
seu.” 

I most devoutly wish you had,” she said, 
as she dropped me at my gate. 

I saw no nore of her until tne next Thurs 
day evening, when the load of girls stopped 
for me. 

“Qh, Nannie,” she whispered, as I climb- 
ed in beside her; ‘you cannot guess what a 
beautiful bouquet came this morning, with 
Mr. Hardshell’s compliments.” 

We drove around Ww the several houses .or 
our gent/emen—esch particular girl alight- 
ing an 1 escorting hers out in the most ap- 
proved masculine fashion. 

“Now for the bear !’’ screamed the chorus, 
when the last boy was sate’y tucked in. 
‘ Bring on your mensgerie, Kate.” 

“Do hush !’ commanded that young lady, 
as she alighted hesitatingiy upon our arri- 
val at the stone mension. 

‘Face the music, Kate,’ T whispered en- 
couragingly. “Do, or die'”’ 

When a few minutes later they came out 
together, I was more than ever impressed 
by his stately bearing. 

“*Who is that ?” whispered Bob Thornton 
beside me. 

“Mr. Hardshell, of course,” I replied. 

“Not by a long one!” replied that inoor- 
rigit.e youth. “That’s no more Mr. Hard- 
shel thanIam. I call it pretty cheeky in 
Kate to palm offon us in this way.” 

“Who is it then?”’ I asked, to 
teel somewhat puzzled. ‘That is his namo 
at any rate,’’ 

“Well itisn’t the rictht one, that’s certain,” 
remarked Bob. ‘You girls are up to some 
trick.”’ 

“Mr. Hardshell, ladies and gentlemen.” 

The gentleman in question made us a 
courtly bow, and took his place beside Kate 
in the sleigh. 

Somehow we all felt stiff with that high- 
born face in our midst. 

Conversation lagged, and would have 
died out entirely but for the continual spur 
he gave it. 

“Things were getting pretty dull,” as Bob 
whispered, when an unforeseen accident oc- 
cu 

We were crossing the gully just beyond 


| the North Fork, when one of the horses, es- 


pying the limb of a: dead tree which had 
fallen across the road, shied to one side and 
overturned the sleigh. 

In an instant we were rolling in every di- 
rection, half sinethered in the high snow- 
drifts, and screaming at the top of our voices. 

The hubbub started the already frightened 
horses, and dragging the empty sleigh after 
them, they disappeared up the seem- 
ingly at the rate of a mile a minute, 

iere was a pretty predicament. We were 








at ieast three miles fromm home, and on a 
lonely road, which precluded all hopes of 
assistance. 

Of course there was but one thing to do— 
trudge back on foot. 

“Are any of you hurt or dead ?”” inquired 
Lob Thornton, emerging from a snow-bank 
close by; “if so, just speak.’’ 

A faint moan greeted our ears; we glanced 
quickly in the direction. 

There lay Kate. 

Mr. Hardshell flew to her assistance. 

“Are you hurt, Miss Winters ?’’ he inquir- 
ed, me —— full of concern. 

“I don’t know,”’ said that young lady pet- 
ulantly. “I believe I have twisted =r on 
kle. It won't last long though.” 

**Let me assist you to rise,’? he said. 

Poor Kate essayed to do so, but turned 


_ deadly pale, and sank back with a cry of 


She moved aboutin her chair uneasily, | 


pxain, 

“Oh, I can’t stir,”’ she sobbed. 
I ever to get home?” 

“That's a sticker, Kate,” remarked Bob, 
“unless we make a litter and all hands carry 
you. You see how it is, we haven’t any- 


“llow am 


thing but shank horses to depend upon 


possessed to have found herselfa thousand | 


now.” 
“I can carry Miss Winters easily,” - 
posed Mr. Hardshell. igi cares 
“Oh, no, no!’ exclaimed Kate, blushing 
very much, and covering her face with her 
hands, “I couldn't let you do that.” 
: “1 here is no question of yes or no about 
it,” he said gravely. “If I am not mistaken 
you have — yourankle a severe wrench. 
We are three iniles from home, with no 
chance of relief, and it is beginning to storm; 
twould be perilous for you to remain here 
any length of time,’”’ and without another 
word he lifted the unwilling damsel] in his 
arms, and strode on in front, followed by a 
straggling procession. : 
What 4 journey that was! 
an Sorin increased until it nearly blind- 
Yet we persev: dged ; 
nat one bony ered, and tru on over 
Mr. Hardshell still carried Kate, although 


every gentleman in the perce say / eager 
offe moM| than once tw relieve him of his 





lovely 


—— room. i“ 

“My uncle, who with is 
physictan, Miss Winters? ald Mr. ard. 
shel to Kate, “Let me carry you into the 
iibrary where he is.” 

“Come too, Nannie,” she w \ 
We went, and when a stooping little man, 
with grey whiskers and a timid nervous air 
us, I looked at 
Kate, who in spite of the pain, was trying 


very hard not to laugh. 
The riddle was solved. | 


inile from the scene of our disaster, 

Nothing being broken, we ali climbed in, 
excepting Kate, who. Mr. Hardshell in. 
formed us was to returh in his sleigh, as it 
would be much mere comfortable. 

Bidding our host a very good night, we , 
rom to repeat the visit under more 
avorable circum&tances, which we did, for 
in less than four months we all received 
cards to the wedding reception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardshell. 
: bag — i - 2 particu- 
arly tantalizing mood, he laug ly re 
meats “that his wife the courtship,” 
to which she replies “that if she did it was 
all through a mistake on her part.” 





Miss SPARKLNS.—Miss Suen taught 
the primary class when you entered it. 
Your first school-teacher; ah, how well you 
remember her! You thought her a sealere 
woman oni u = ys now, that she was 
seventeen, e was very 4 
thought, and she thrashed you oe OP a 
ily with that cane. Now you know how 
provoking it was of you to ask questions 
about your sums when she was trying to 
finish her poem. She gave you a bad mark 
too when you knew the answer was gh 
because you copied it out of her “key;”’ 

she led you to think that Sebastapol was 
somewhere in ry and that the 
Crimean war was fought there, but that, as 
you afterwards learned, was use she 
was trying her best to write a letter to her 
sweetheart and give you your geography 
lesson at the same time. 

She was always reading poetry or doir 
needlework,or writing letters during school- 
hours; and when unexpected visitors ar- 
rived she used to hide her book or work or 

uper and fly at her class with the cane. 

tigid forms and awful silence were the re- 
sult, and the visitors were wont to compli- 
ment her on her discipline. 

Who was it that first found out that Miss 
Sparkingnever caned the boy who brought 
her a big orange? You can’tremember, but 
after that there was always plenty of fruit in 
her desk. — pa -4 ts = F — 
her , and loo ° su mes 
an ane ina rubber, mnake 
caricatures on the black-board, or arrange 
pins for his neighbor with impunity. 

On the day she had her front hair in pins, 
Miss Sparking never kept boys in,whatever 
they did: that was when she was going out 
in the evening with her beau. 

When moral suasion instead of corporal 
punishment was introduced in the schools, 


she took the loss of her cane very hard; but 
she got over it at last, and, until you were 
old enough to know better, you always 


thought t ‘moral suasion’’ meant, 4 
clothes pin on the nose. Some of the class 
sometimes wore them for hou ially 
when she was setting the copies for writing 
afternoon. 

You have one of the copy-books still. 

“Menny men menny minds.” 

“Virchoo is its one reward.” 

“Be kind Joo won another.” 

‘“Onisty is the best pollysy.”’ 

Perhaps a new method of spelling was 
introduced into the school at that time. 
Ilow can you tel!? You were very young. 
But though a pinch your nose with 
clothes-pins, and u your geogra 
and historical Stead, ahs was not bad to 
you. She gave you the medal now and 
then, and when you cut your finger she tore 
a piece from her pocket-handkerchief to ° 
it up; so that when she married and le 
school the class wept, and made upa ocon- 
tribution to present her with a pair of salt 


lars. see 

She told you when she went awayt . 
she was very sorry to leave usall, an 
was hard to believe that she said aft 
that she was glad to have done with those 
little imps for ever; for, on the whole, vid 
liked Miss Sparkins better than you 
many a better teacher. 


An old feat is trikin gly varied in a West 
orn cirous, | Leaping from 8, spre rece 
over a row of elephants, camels an i 
has ceased to move an audience. In - 
preseatinstance the leaper gene pons Pee 
A : 
They ¢ him upe hill and stand in # dow 
en ranks at the their ~. 
up. Then the Arab runs wn looks 
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Love held to me a chalice of red wine 
Filled to the very brim ; 


Love held to me a eup of blood-red wine, 
And made me drink to him. 


\round, the desert of my life lay bare, 
A waste of reeds and sand, 

Love stood with all the sunlight in his hair, 
And yellow crocus blossoms in his hand ; 

And all around the cruel scorching glare, 
The waste and thirsty land, 


To his white feet the loose gray raiment hung, 
His flushed lips smiled on me, 

Across his pale young brow the bright carts clung. 
| would have fled, but lo! I might not flee, 

While through the heavy air the clear voice rung, 
And bade me drink to thee. 


I took the graven cup, my lips I set 

(lose to the Jeweled rim, 
\ud to Love's eyes there stole a faint regret, 

Then a bright mist made all the world grew dim ; 
And in the golden cloud our blind lips met, 

And | drank deep to him, 


il. 
() Love, among the orchard trees I lay, 
Spring grasses at my feet, 
The flickering shadows fell upon the way, 
The pale narcissus made the fresh air sweet ; 
Among the blossoming orchard trees I lay, 
Waiting my Love to greet. 


ad 


Through the green woods the birds sang shrill and gay, 
And then a sudden sound 

Of coming fect, a glimpse of raiment gray, 
And shaken blossoms falling to the ground ; 

Sweet was my dreain of Love and Life and May, 
And blussoms scattered round, 


And swift toward ine his light footsteps came : 
O Love, I woke to see 

Strange eyes upon me, dark with some spent fame, 
So like to thine, O Love, and yct not thee ; 

Thine was his raiment, and he bore the name 
Known but to Love and me. 


The vellow crocus blossoms in his hand 
Were crushed, and wan, and dead ; 
Lo, as a wanderer on an unknown strand, 
He stood beside me with discrowned head ; 
‘*Love comes not twice,’’ he cried, ‘‘to any land, 
But I am in his stead?" 


Hie held to mea chalice of red wine 
Filled to the very brim ; 
The twisted snakes about the tall stem twine 
And closely coil around the Jeweled rim ; 
Hic held to me a cup of blood-red wine, 
And bade me drink to him 


‘‘Love came, but never will he come again, 
Drink thou to me ; 

Love did forsake, but I, his brother, Pain, 
Will now forevermore abide with thee ; 

The dark-earth-mist hath gathered round us twain, 
Drink thou to me !°’ 


“Left to Die. 


BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


YSELF wasin the house when jt all 
\ happened, being first-cousin to Mrs. 
1 Ryan, the mistress. 

A comfortable farm it was, and she well- 
to-do; with cows and othér stock in plenty, 
and good land. 

Ryan had been dead some years, and she 
managed it all; a clever, brisk, stirring 
woman. 

Her whole heart and life were bound up 
in her one child—a lovely boy. 

It was easy to see by the look that would 
come into her face, and the love in her eyes 
as they followed him wherever he went, 
that she hadn't a thought to give to any be- 
sides. 

He was the entire world to her. 

Every penny she could make or save was 
for him; and late and early she worked to 
keep all things about the farm in the best 
order against he was old enough to take it 
up. 
As time wore on, young Ryan grew to be 
handy and helpful about the place, and 
knowledgeable concerning farm business, 

He was rising sixteen years old, a good 
scholar, and a fine well-grown active lad, 
when there came a wonderful hot summer, 
and rumors were rife about mad dogs seen 
going through the country, and the terrible 
mischief they did. 

Cows were bitten, and pigs, and other 
stock. 

People were everywhere in dread and on 
the watch. 

One morning, just after the hay was gath- 
ered in and safe, herself and the boy were 
a en in the yard, working away as busy 

Ss. 











ans 

inp were seldom asunder now; for he 
had ne with schooling, and they al- 
ways kept one another company just like a 
pair of comrades. 

There was only nineteen years’ difference 
between the ages of the two. 

Talking merrily they were over their 
work and laughing—he was full of his jokes 
—when aman came tearing into the yard, 
crying out that a mad dog was in the } yes. 
and was making straight for the field the 
cows were in. 

‘Quick as lightning the boy caught up a 
pitchfork and away with him like a shot to 
the field. 

His mother flew after him, shrieking out 
to him to stop, and shouting to the men to 
follow. 

But he was light of foot and nimble as the 
deer; and before ever a one could overtake 
him, he had come up with the dog. 

The great enlendl faced savagely round 
a the lad when he made at him with the 
pitchfork, and bit and tore with fury. 

ut the brave boy grappled with him,and 
him pinned to the ground by the time 
the meh came up and gave the finishing 


. put the jug to his lips. The 


and to swallow, though it 
singled Lian wad F 

No use! he couldn’t , down a drop; and 
the convulsions were dreadful. 

At length he grew violent, and went rav- 
ing mad altogether ; and hand and foot the 

to tie him, to prevent his doing himself 
or others a mischief. 

Not all the doctors in creation could be of 
any use to the dear young master. 

here was but one ng for him—his 
doom was sealed. 

And now the question was, how it was to 

done. 

Three ways were spoken of. 

To smother him between two feather- 
beds; or else carry him down to the river 
and drown him; or to open a vein and let 
him bleed to death. 

~— mother wouldn't hear of the smoth- 
ering. 

e en it Was proposed to her, you'd think 
she'd go out of her senses. 

At last and after much debate, it was set- 
tled that a vein should be opened: and when 
it was done, the poor fellow—laid upon a 
bed of straw in an outhouse in the yard— 
was left to die! 

Oh, but that was the day of woe! The 
misery of it, and the despair of the distressed 
mother, if I was talking till doomsday I 
couldn’t describe. , 

Sure it was no wonder, when all she loved 
upon earth was dripping out his young life 
within a stone’s-throw of her. 

But no matter how sorrowful the house, 
or what woe and misery are within the 
walls, the business of life outside inust go 
on. 

So when milking-time came, Kitty 
M’Cabe,the dairy-woman—though the heart 
in her ar was breaking—slipped out to 
call the mi + and see to the cows. 

Coming back through the yard when the 
milking was done, she had pass by the 
outhouse where they had laid the boy; and 
for the life of her, she couldn’t help stop- 
ping to ay and listen how it was with him, 
and whether he was in heaven yet. 

There was no sound. 

Strict orders had been given that no one 
was to goin; but the door was not locked, 
and she thought she'd just give it a small 
shove and take one loo 

It was an old ky door, contrary and ill- 
ae and at the first push, it gave a great 
shriek and made #0 sharp a noise that she 
was frightened and tried to pull it back 

n. 


The sight too of the blood trickling upon 
the floor made her giddy and sick. 

“Is that you, Kitty M’Cabe?”’ came in a 
weak, faint whisper from the far end of the 
shed. 

Her heart leaped up at the voice she 
never thought to bear again. “Ay is it,my 
life! my darlin’ ! jewel o’ the world!” and 
she pushed in, never heeding the orders 
against it, or the trouble and disgrace she 
was bringing on herself. 

“O Kitty, I'm lost with the thirst! Have 
you an milk ?”” 

“To sure I have, darlint—iashins!”’ 
and she ran and filled a jugful. 

He drained it every drop, and then he 
called for more. 

“I’m better now, but weak as water. Un- 
tie me, Kitty, and I'll try tosit up. Don't 
be afraid. Some more milk now; it is do- 
ing me good.” 

He struggled up, and leaned the poor 
white face against her shoulder while she 
were pale as 
a corpse's; as if every dropof his blood had 
run out. The milk seemed to revive him. 
She thought he'd never stop drinking. Af- 
terawhile he said: “Go now, Kitty, and 
tell my mother I am well—quite well. 
Something has cured me. Or stop! I'll try 
and go myself if I’m able. She won't be 
frightened, will she, and think it’s my 

” 


Heart’s darlin’ !—'tis clean wild with the 
{oy she'll be! But stay jewel, till I’ve 
und me handkerchief tight over the cruel 
cut. There now, masthey dear."’ 
“Reach me over that big stick in the cor- 
ner, and I'll lean down upon you, Kitty, 
and make shift somehow to creep along ;”’ 
and supported by the woman, he began 
with feeble footsteps to totter across the 
yard. 
Roused by ac 


from one of the com- 
sight of the boy hel the window. 
taggering blindly in, be fell into her 
outstretched arms, and as they closed con- 
vulsively round his half-fainting form, and 
she held him folded to her breast—tast 
locked and strained to her—all who were 
present and looked blindly on knew she 
would never part from him more. 

And she never did. 

From that day out,sign or symptom of the 
madness never appeared; though he was 
long in recovering his strength, and had to 
be nursed and tended tike an infant. 

He had, you see, bled such a power, that 
it was the world's work w bring hiin wo, 
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pany, his mother looked up, and caught | 


too late. d 
The doctor said that all the of the 
dog's bite had flowed of him with 
the blood; but what did he know ? 
Anyhow, there wasn’t a healthier or a 
per man than himstet in Gap whale baveng 
he came to his full age; over six feet 
in his stockings, and broad-shouldered in 


But it was remarked by everyone that 
his mother was never the same after that 
terrible when he was laid in the out- 
house to die. 
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Or Sian Artists.— When Opie was 
asked how he acquired his vil reputa- 
tion, he replied: “I ha’ painted Duke Wil- 
liam for the and and such-like 
for the boys’ ” Greater painters than 
he have plied their pencils upon traders’ 
boards; yt ule and Muleteer,now 
in a great English gallery, once served as 
a tavern sign; and a Continental museum 
boasts the possession of two ures painted 
by Holbein at the age of fourteen, which 
once did duty over a schoolmaster's — 

It is not easy to imagine Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds condescending to furnish a tavern- 
keeper with a sign; but we can fancy Ho- 
qosth doing such a thing once in a way. In- 
side a London tavern may be seen the 
painted representation of a man carrying a 
woman, a parrot, and a monkey. This, the 
old - of the house, is said to be Hogarth's 
handiwork, specified to be so in the lease of 
the house. One of the — members of 
the Royal Academy, and first Professor 
of Perspective, worked occasionally for the 
London innkeepers; the most notable of 
their performances being a whole length of 
Shakspeare. Another famous painter, who 
bartered one of his greatest works for a pot 
of beer and 4 remains of a cheese, gave a 
new name to a Welsh village by painting a 
Ss for its little inn. A traveler in North 
‘Wales, on approaching a village, inquired 
its name of a countryman,and was surprised 
at his answering “Loggerheads;"” by which 
singular appellation he found the village 
was best known, owing to the pny of 
the sign painted by the artist for its ale- 
house, exhibiting the heads of two jovial 
fellows grinning at the spectator as he read 
the legend : “We three, loggerheads be.”’ 
Probabiy Morland painted more tavern- 
signs than any other artist of note. He who 
delighted in the companionship of hostlers, 
pot-boys, pugilists and horse-jockeys, wus 
not likely to think it dere ory to his dig- 
nity to oblige the dealers in the liquor he 
loved so well and so unwisely. When 
things were so flourishing with Morland 
that he was the proud owner of eight sad- 
dle-horses, he stabled them at a suburban 
inn of London, and that the place might be 
worthy of an artist’s stud, he painted the 
sign of “The White Lion” with his own 
hand. One day, Morland and a friend, an 
engraver, tramping Londonwards, halted 
ata small wayside inn. They were tired, 
hungry, and thirsty ; but their empty pock- 
ets Rechate the hope of obtaining rest and 
refreshment by ordinary means. Morland 
wistfully contemplated the house until the 
landlord appeared at the door; then he ex- 
claimed: “Upon my life, I scarcely knew 
it; but it must be ‘The Black Bull!’” “Te 
be sure it is, master; can’t you see the 
sign ?’"said the landlord. ‘Ay, the board 
is there,”answered Morland; ‘but the Black 
Bullis gone. Come, I'll paint you a new 
one for acrown.” After thinking it over 
fora minute or two, the innkeeper closed 
with the offer; and set a dinner and drink 
before the wayfarers, to which they did am- 
ogh veya: th nn Morland asked his host 
to ride to Canterbury for nt and a good 
brush. Half-fearing that his guests might 
depart in his absence,the landlord executed 
his behest in double-<quick time, and the 
artist set to work; but by the time the Black 
Bull was fairly finished, the reckoning had 
increased to several dollars,and wonton 
enough, the sign-restorers were permitted to 
oO with a promise to pay the balance at the 
first opportunity. 

Twenty-eight years ago, St. ¢ a gh eoin- 
bat with the dragon was limned by the 
famous Millais, for the adornment of an 
English country inn. The painter, while 
staying there,had noted that the weather- 
worn sign was little better than a bare 
board, every trace of the design it once bore 
having disappeared. 

andi 

THere is a certain family that does not 
attend church as regularly as they should, 
but they send the oldest boy every Sunday, 
to keep up appearances. Last Sunday the 
head of the family said: ‘Gio dress your- 
self, boy; it’s time for you to go to church.” 
“IT would like to know,” responded the 
youth, sulkily, ‘“‘why I am the only one in 
the family who has got to be religious?”’ 
‘Because you need it most, you scoundrel — 
that’s why!" thundered the stern parent, 
feeling for the young martyr’s hair. 

——>— ¢ ~<a —_- 

Tue Chinese are the most silent of all the 
races of mankind, and account for their taci- 
turnity on the ground that they never mind 
anybody's business but their own. 

—————— el 


To THE affidavit concerning the ‘qua,ities 
of Frank Siddalls Soap, in this issue of the 
Post, the editor of this paper gives his 
fullest personal endorsement. A successful 
use in his own household justifies him in 
| Saying it is all, and even more than is re 
| presented. We advise everyone to try it at 
| once 
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Scientific oa Useful. 


Ho.iow Suartixe.—Hollow steel shaft 
ing introduced into France. It ts 





lime, being Snally rolled. Taso 
shafting, the hue ened’ with it and di. 
ng in dia:neter MENe Propor. 


tlon asthe inctal, even when the total di- 
ameter is reduced as low as one-fourth of an 


ze 
i 
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cainera 
t whieh has been sent in a 
where it has merely been in contact with the 


Reapy Giur.—A 
made without the a by din- 
solving the glue in common whisky ee 


of water. are put together ina 
which is then corked tight and allowed to 
stand three or fourdays. If in this 


way, it will keep for years always be 

for use, except in extremely cold 
w r, when it will be necessary to 
in warm water before using. A strong so- 
lution of isinglass made in same manner 
is an excellent cement for leather. 


Sreecn Recorper.—A curious piece of 
apparatus, not likely to be of m practical 
use, but showing considerable i ulty, 
has been devised by a German for . 
i of giving an intelligible of 

houth 1 wea Taanibe 
mouth in # ng are em to 
through dalicate evers a series of electric 
— and thereby — Sa 
of signs qn a moving band o 

to those of the Morse alphabet. The trans. 
onan ee of the apparatus is based on 
a care study, of the motion of lips and 
tohgue in speaking with an object held be- 
tween the teeth. 

New Copyino Process. —This is done by 
means of a pad, which is prepared with glue, 
gyanee and water, in the same manner as 
lor the hectograph, but with a larger propor. 
tion of glue. For writing or drawing a con- 
centrated solution of alum is used, colored 
with a little aniline to render the writing 
visible. Before using re is damped by 
means of a wet sponge, 
permitted to remain a few minutes. The 
writing may now be applied, and upon re- 
mov, ing it, after a short time, the lines will 
be transferred to the pad. A small quantity 
of poer’s ink is applied with a rubber 
roller and will be taken up by the etched 
lines only. An impression is obtained by 
pressing moistened paper over the lines 
with the palm of the hand. The pad must 
be inked for each copy, but a great number 
inay be made from the same etching on 
transfer. 
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Farm and tbarden. 


Am™onta.—A teaspoonful of ammonia to 
one quart of water sprinkled every other day 
over planta will cause lice w disappear and 
not injure the planta. 


Pear Buront.—The following is said to 
be an antidote for blight in pear trees: One 
quart of slaked lime, one quart of bone phos 
phate, and one ounce of sulphur sprinkled 
under each tree 

Goop Frxtitizen.—A prominent agri 
culturist writes: It is found in my own ex- 
poreenee that the urine collected into tanks 

rom fifty cows tied ~ ! during the winter 
months is sufficient to keep in high condi- 
tion seven or eight acres of inewlow land. 

Sree, Rakes iN GakpeNns.—Gardeners 
should always bear in tnind that the best ex- 
terminator of weeds is a light steel rake, 
which enables the operator to pulverize the 
surface of the soil bequentiy and rapidly, 
breaking and destroying all incipient Sone 
before er can reach the light, saving labor 
and preventing the formation of a hard 
crust. 

Lawns.—For ridding lawns of unsightly 
weeds such as plantain and dandelions, the 
following plan is recominended by an ex- 
pertenesth pean To the end of a light 
wooden rod attach a small sponge, or better, 
wind a few thicknesses .of cloth around it, 
dip the sponge in oil of vitriol, and with it 
touch the heart of the weed. The oil of 
vitriol may be carried in a wide-mouthed 
bottle at the end of another rod. 


Grain Frecp Kitcurss.—Kitchens in 
the California grain fields are becoming 
quite fashionable. They consist of a home 
on wheels, which can be moved from place 
to place, following the harvesters in their 
work. This is a great saving, as it wivesthe 
hands employed tn the field an opportunity 
to rest after the meal. The time usually 
employed in going a mile to and from din- 
ner is thus used for rest, and both emplover 
and laborer are benefitted. Such is the econ- 
omy which modern genius displays. 


Coverep Waeat.—Experimenting on 
the depth at which wheat should be covered, 
the following results were obtained. Of 
fifty grains deposited at the depth of eight 
inches only two came up, and these formed 
no heads; at seven inches one-fourth came 
up but formed no heads. Ten out of the 
tify came up when covered five inches deep, 
but had defective heads. At four inches 


| covering there were a few perfect heads, but 

most were defective. Of those covered 

' three inches, all came up, but the best yield 

} from those covered only two inches 
rep 
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will be continued in the direction of the best. 
Note line, not a word, will be edmitted into 
it thet may not be read by the youngest as 
by the oldest. Nothing sensational or mor- 
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Important Notice ! | main we sxe soon o rn 
| questionable utility will sully ite pages. Al! 


many eur subscribers 
m9 f yet A. the ad vantage of | “lasses and ages will find it entertaining and 
our New Premium offers, and yet | instructive. 
evinee a deaire to de se, we have can be done to make ft the companion of a 


Everything will be done that. 


decided te extend the time antil 
further notice. 


THE New PREMIUMS. 


Cer DIAMANTE Bainttant Preminngs are giving | 


euch universal satisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them, In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excetience, 
suber’ bers who call at this office cannot Imagine how 
we can afford euch an expensive Premium, In re- 
«ponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
thon to the following 
TERMS TO CLUBS: 

1 copy one year with either of the Diwmond Pre- 


) peeese p . 
2 copies one year with elther of the Diamond 


Premiums to each... , P 
2 conles one year with elthet of the Diamond 


Premiums to cach.... , 
and an extra Diamond Preminm to the sender of the 
elab, and for every three subseriptions thereafier at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
ditional Premiom. The whole set miy be secured tn 
this way without expense, and as each subscriber in 
the cub r ecetves Tue Post one year and a I’re- 
miom, avery little effort among friends and ac- 
qnaintances should Induce them to subscribe, Ifany- 
one sabseribing for Tak Post and New Premium re- 
grets the Investment afer examination, he hes onty 
to retarn the Premiam in good order, and he will re- 


92.57 
5.00 


7m 


ceive his money by retarn mall. 
Very Resnectfully, 
THE SATURDAY FVENING PORT. 





Change of Addrem. 
Submeribers destring their addggge changed, wil! 
please give their former postoffice as well as thet? 


present address, 





How to Remit. 

Payment for THe Post when seat by mall should 
be In Money Orders, Bank Checks, of Draffa, When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a registered 
letter, atour risk, Every postmaster tn the country 
is required to register letters when requested, Fall- 
ing to reeetve the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you wll advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sem cash, check, money order, or regie- 
tered letter. 


To Correspondenta. 


In every case sendus your full name and address, 
if you wish an answer, If the information desired ts 
pot of general interest, so that we can answer In the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 

Address all letters to 

THE SATURDAY FVENING POST. 
726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
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VOLUME LXI. 
before the Nineteenth century 
in August, 1821 
Post started 
The first 


us it has tried to be in 


and ‘‘HsLp IN 


Almost 
had attained its majority 
Tur Sarunpay Eventna 
forth on its mission of usefulness, 


in order of time 


merit —of all the literary journals of this | 


eontinent, it 
needs of the people. That it has been ail 


euch a paper could be its success in the 


past Shows, And that like good wine,it may | 


still improve as it grows older, will be its 
constant aim 

With this, the initial number of our sixty- 
first volume, we present the Post in an en- 
tire suit of new typeas an earnest of what 
is intended in the future. This improve 
mentis but the pioneer of many others, all 
looking to maaking the paper the best of its 
kind 

The best evidence that our desire to ele- 


vate the tone of literature has been success. , 


ful. is seen In the enormous increase of our 
subscription list. Not only are our later 


friends enthusiastic in theirappr bation, but 


many of our ol lest subscribers write to say | 


“The old Post is better now than 
It is more than a gratification to 
While 
they vhow that our present efforts are ap 
preciated, 1t stimulates us, not only to keep 
on 1n well doing, but if possible make the 
Post even better 

Having the most commendable reasoffs 


that 
ever.” 
us to mention such testimonials. 


has ever kept abreast of the 


leisure hour—a field where the mind may 
glean many useful things, and a teacher of 
the heart. It is our belief that a family 
| paper can be at the same time moral and 
amusing, and in this belief we will act. 
Therefore, promising our readers our best 
work for the future as in the past, we give 
them every assurance that we will bear it 
out. We are willing to be judged by what 
we have done, and proved by what we 
will do. The Post has never in its long 
| career had such a glorious field for good 
| workasnow. The usefulness in it has been, 
we are glad to say, abundantly recognized, 
and nothing on our part shall be left undone 


to merit its continuance. 
. > << 
SANCTUM CHAT. 








A society in memory of the murdered 
Czar has just been established in Russia. 
Its aim is to create in towns and villages in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and techffcal schools, 
museums, and savings banks. It is very 
powerfully supported both by clergy and 
laity. 


A striktno illustration of the deprecia. 
tion in the value of landed property is af. 
forded by a remark made recently by one of 
the richest noblemen in England, who, in 
conversation on the subject, said he should 
be glad to get a return of 1 per cent. on the 
estimated value of his land.§ 

Prince Leoro.p, the youngest son of 
Queen Victoria, spends the greater port of 
his life attending charitable organizations 
and philanthropic reforms. His desire was 
to become a clergyman of the Church of 
England, but his mother, the Queen, stren- 
uously opposed it. He has always been 


in delicate health. 


WueEn a train approaches a station the 
conductor, or some one for him, shouts out 
the name of the place. No one understands 
him, all they hear being a confused sound. 
Would it not be better to havea board with 
the names of different stations on it,and un- 
cover the name of the next station when 
the train leaves the one before it? It would 


be simple, inexpensive and satisfactory. 
’ 





A xew and stringent liquor law went 
into effect in Rhode Island on July 1. One 
of its provisions is that no license shall be 
granted for any place within 400 feet of a 

public school. Tt is probable that this clause 
will compel the removal of a number of ho- 

tels. Another provision of the law is that 

the objection ofa majority of the landowners 

within 100 feet of a place for which a license 

jx asked shall be sufficient to prevent the 
granting of a license. 


Tur movement among the mechanics of 
New York and surrounding cities to secure 
ja half holiday on Saturday is an admirable 
one, and has been fairly met by the employ- 

ers, some of whom have offered to let their 

men off at three o'clock. It is to be hoped 
| that the men in whose interest this move- 
| ment is made will not be led by the rash 
| counsels of their leaders to reject this first 

concession in the hope that they may obtain 

more. Ina matter of this kind moderation 
| is the first step toward victory, and victory 
there in such a case will bring about an im- 
| provement elsewhere. 


| As soon as the death of the late Empress 
Dowager was announced in China, the 
mandarins and all high officials of the Em. 


The lower orders of the people must also 
he clothed in white, and are not permitted 
to shave their heads for 100days, Thesame 
restrictions as to marrying and indulging in 
social pleasures that apply to the higher 
classes apply to them as well. 

Society in England, has been amazed 
and scandalized by an order from Admiral 
Foley, for the style of which a precedent 
might in vain be sought in the annals of gar- 
rison or dockyard towns:—‘In future if 
a dockyard officer sees another play- 
ing lawn tennis on the green, who is, 
in his opinion, improperly or insufficiently 
dressed, itis my directions that he report to 
me, and I will communicate with the com- 
mander-in-chief on the subject,’’ 

Tue old delusion still prevails among 
many Sunday school teachers and others 
that by collecting and selling old postage 
stamps money can be raised for missionary 
purposes. Consequently children are asked 
to gather stamps and sellthem. These good 
people ought bythis time to know that 
there is no honest purpose to which old 
stamps can be put. The only final pur- 
chasers of them are the sinful persons who 
make a living by washing off the marke, 
putting new gum on,and selling the stamps 
thus renovated to unsuspecting customers 
who do not know the difference. 

Loxvon World, speaking of fancy fairs 
and young girls who attend at the counters 
says:—‘‘It cannot be a good thing for mere 
children to be taught to emulate the graces 
of barmaids, and jo simper at purchasers 
of programmes with the languishing smiles 
that the Hebes of the pewter counter throw 
at the feverish orbs of beery clerks.”’ “‘If,’’ 
says an English eritic, “any cause or society 
wants funds, the machinery employed for 
collecting them should be sincere and sim- 
ple. If money does not then come in, the 
inference is that the money is not wanted. 
Merctricious almsgiving is one of the scan- 
dals of the day.” 


Tue question of how to emplow women 
is awakening attention. There is said in 
New York to be one lawyer among the fe- 
males, a number of physicians, several are 
reporters on the newspapers, critics and edi- 
tresses. The women rather lead in the ac- 
tors’ profession. Decorative art is employ- 
ing them in wood-carving, design-drawing, 
sculpture, china-painting, pottery, tapestry- 
making, embroidery, crayon-drawing, paint- 
ing photographs, book-canvassing, bird-fan- 
ciering, bird-training, ete. It is said that 
seventy-five thousand women in Cincinnati 
support themselves in various light artisan 
pursuits and in shops. 


A TALENTED Brooklyn preacher criticized 
the New Testament as revised on the theory 
that it will multiply infidelity. But infidel- 
itv of the modern standard is not much af- 
fected by the text of any book. An emi- 
nent minister said the other day that, as far 
as he could observe, nearly everybody now- 
a-days had two different faiths. One was 
the orthodox faith, which was employed 
about bedtime and in sickness, and the 
other was the scientific faith, which lasted 
all day. Tle said that the mere business of 
the people has been exaggerated ; that in al- 
most every man was a faith of tradition by 
which he died, and that the world was no 
more infidel now than it always had been 
under a high civilization. 


T 


Some time ago the Paris Municipal Coun- 
cil founded a laboratory where articles of 
food could be sent for analysis. The idea 
has been caught up, and provisions of every 
kind are tested dajly. The May report is 
most instructive. Of 231 samples of wine, 
184 were ruthlessly condemned, only 6 be- 
ing returned as ‘‘ good,’’ and of milk, 83 out 
of 105 samples proved worthless. On the 
other hand, 5 out of 7 samples of tea and 








of breadand pastry 19 bore the test. 
_ amination of painted toys shows this branch 


| 


pire put on garments of pure white, and _ 


these were worn for twenty-seven consecu- 
tive days. The regulations which prescribe 
official mourning also require that the red 


_ as out of 48 as many as 34 were registered 


buttons upon their cape shall be replaced by | 


blue buttons. 
_ they put on black clothing, which must be 
| worn for 100 days. They are also forbidden 
| to marry within that period, nor can they 


for doing 90, the management of the Post | indulge in any of the usual social pleasures. 


. — 


¢ 


On the twenty-eighth dav | 


| 








coffee were approved, and out of 26 samples 
Anex- 


of commerce to be lamentably wanting in 
wholesomeness, unless, indeed, the speci- 
mens offered were the worst of their kind, 


as ‘‘had.’” 

THE mistrust of nearly every rank and 
class in Russia has at last extended to the 
army—the last support of the Government. 


them s Iieutenant-colopel in the Guards, 
have recently been arrested. The mistaken 
belief that at least the army, or, at any 
rate, the Guard, was loyal to the backbone 
has now been rudely shaken. It would be 
absurd to assume that a national army like 
that of Russia, through which all classes of 
the population are - now passing, could be 
kept inviolate from the general discontent. 
The officers of marine are especially com. 
promised since the arrest of three of their 
number for complicity in the late attem 

at assassination. ; 

A VILLAGE postmaster in Alabama re. 
cently refused to deliver a postal card re. 
cefyed at his office for the reason that he 
could not read the contents, telegraphic 
symbols having been employed, and, there- 
fore, concluded that some unlawful conspi- 
racy was hatching. The person to whom 
the card was addressed demanded its sur- 
render, but the honest postmaster was not 
to be frightened or cajoled, and resolutely 
maintained his possession of the dangerous 
missive. At length, however, an appeal 
was taken to the Department at Washing- 
ton, which promptly overruled the village 
magnate’s conscientious scruples. 


ANOTHER Visionary authority unites with 
Mother Shipton in pronouncing that the 
end of the world will take place in this 
year of grace, 1881. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury there lived Aretino, an Italian author. 
IIe has fixed inhis writings the exact date 
of the end of the world. The day set down 
is November 15, 1881. According to this 
distinguished authority, the destruction of 
the earth and its inhabitants will occupy 
fifteen days. The cataclysm will begin by 
an uprising of the waters. This theory has 
been supported by later scientists, who have 
discussed the possibility of both continents 
being submerged in some remote future. The 
human race, before perishing will lose the 
power of speech. All will be dead before 
the final day—the 15th of November. These 
old authors, it would seem, were terrible jo- 
kerr. 

ANYONE in London desiring to indulge in 
a basin of kangaroo-tail soup, can do so 
much more readily than if he were living in 
any of the great Antipodean towns. Seve- 
ral of the Colonial meat companies have 
made the tail of the kangaroo an article 
of export for consumers in England, and a 
small outlay will place a Londoner in pos- 
session of a luxury of Australia which the 
Colonists there can generally obtain only 
after a hard day’s work on horseback. As 
a matter of fact, it is the rarest thing possi- 
ble tosee a kangaroo hanging in a Colonial 
butcher’s shop; and kangaroo-tail soup is a 
rare item on the bill-of-fare of a Melbourne 
or Sydney dining-room. The soup is a 
thing which, if once tasted, is to be forever 
remembered. Prepared, as it ought to be, 
with a due admixture of white wine and the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs, it is richer than 
that made from the hare or grouse, with a 
peculiar and indescribable flavor. But ex- 
cept the liver and digestion be sound, it is 
not to be partakén of with impunity. No 
pen could do justice to its appetite-inspiring 
aroma and its gastronomically quite ‘‘too 
utter’’ savor. 

A WELL-KNOWN Citizen of Albany occa- 
sionally relates an experience of his early 
life to illustrate the danger of a conviction 
on circumstantial evidence. He had had a 
lovers’ quarrel, known to her family, with 
the lady who has been his wife now for 
twenty years. One evening he called upon 
her and a reconciiation took place. In the 
anxiety of restored love and confidence she 
expressed the fear that he might be assaulted 
while passing through a disorderly part of 
the city on his way home, and to reassure 
her he took a pistol from his pocket, told 
her that he always carried it, and was ex- 
plaining its mechanism when it was sud- 
denly discharged. The young girl’s parents 
rushed into the room, expecting to discover 
a murder or a suicide, but fortunately no 
harm had been done, although the bullet 
grazed the girl’s face. On his way home 
the lover threw his pistol into the river and 
has never since carried one. He thinks that 
any jury in Christendom would have found 
him guilty of murder if he had killed his 
sweetheart, for against his unsupported de- 
nial the strongest circumstantial evidence of 





Between twenty and thirty officers, one of 


‘ 
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; é 


a motive could have been brought. 
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LOVERS STILL. 
BY BB. B. BAILDOR. 
- ‘The moonlight of romance was ours 
In that remembered month of May ; 
We bowed to Love's compelling powers ; 
Yet, Love, I love thee more to-day. 


Love's morn with golden glamor rose ; 


He held us tn imperious sway ; 
Yet loved we not so well in those 


Bright days as, Love, we love to-day. 
Then Pleasure took us by the hands, 
And led us up Love's shining way ; 
But now our love through Sorrow stands, 
And Grief has made us one to-day. 
As stalwart smiths alternate bring” 
Their blows with all the might they may, 
So Hope and Fear have wrought the ring 
That keeps us lovers still to-day. 
More solemn blessing than the priest, 
Grave Time has given us ; 80 we pray, 
When Death shall stay Life's palling feast, 
We shall go lovers, as to-day. 


“HELD IN HONOR.” 


THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,’ “WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’ “LADY HUTTON’S 
WARD,’’ “‘LORD LYNNE’S 
CHOICE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
| RIS,”’ said the Earl, “I want to speak to 








BY 





you. Come into the lib after lun- 
cheon and spend an hour with me.”’ 

She wondered a little what he intended 
to say to her and why he looked so ese- 
edand sad. She sighed deeply; e was 
growing more complicated for her. There 
was a time when she believed that she knew 
every thought in her father’s mind; now 
she began to doubt whether she really un- 
derstood him, and to fancy that there was 
some inystery hidden in his life. But she 
could form no idea as to what it could be. 

It wasa gloomy afternoon; the air was 
heavy and the sky overcast. The Library 
was full of shadows; andthe Earl, as he 
came forward to mect his daughter, looked 
pale and worn w:th anxious thought. 

“You bring sunshine into every room you 
enter, Iris,’’ he said; ‘‘and this wants bright- 
ening. The day is dull and heavy, as my 


heart is.’’ 
“Why should that be heavy, ip she 
asked; and then the Earl drew y Iris to 
him. 

“There are many reasons why, Iris; but 
the chiefof them all isthis. Ihave kept 


a secret from you which affects ~~ perso- 
nally; and, as the years roll on, to 
doubt whether I have acted wisely in so 


keeping it. I believe that, had you own 
what I am going to tell you, you would not 
have sent away Allan.’’ 

“Nothing could have prevented that,’’ 
she said sadly. 

He sat down in the large leather chair in 
which every day he read his newspapers, 
and she drew up a little footstool and sat at 
his feet. He seemed to avoid her face as he 
told hig story. 

“Every life has its secret, Iris,’’ he began, 
“every man has his romance. My secret 
and romance are one.’’ 

She clasped his hands in her own, and, 
bending over them, kissed them. 

“I never dreamed that you had a secret, 
papa; you were always so cheerful and so 
practical.’’ 

‘My dearest Iris, I do not think any man 
living has had a sweeter secret. have 
kept it from the whole world for your sake; 
oad 1 have kept it from you because I knew 
what a blow its disclosure would be to you. 
Atter keeping it all these years,I have core 
to the conclusion thatI ought to tell it to 
you. I believe that Heaven so directed 
your li that the knowledge must come to 
you; I believe also if I do not tell it to you 
now, you will find it out for yourself.’’ 

She looked up at him with a sudden light 
in her face. 

“Then I have something to do with it, 
papi—with old Esther and Isabel Hyde ?”’ 

“Heaven belp you, my poor child! Yes, 
you have something to do with them.” 

Fora moment she wondered why he 
should call her ‘poor.’ 

“Tam reluctant to begin my story,’ he 
said, “ws you see. Iris, hasitever struck 
you that with respect to your love-affairs 
and marriage that I have been very indul- 
gent to you, that I have not eared at all 
lor rank or money, only that you should 
love the man you married ?”’ 

“You have been very good to me,’’ she 
declared. 

“My conduct requires explanation,’ he 
said, sighing deeply—‘“and I may as well 
beyin my story. Iria, you remember the 
dark beautiful face of the portrait that hangs 
in the gallery at Chandos, underneath 
which is written, ‘Guinevere, Countess of 
Caledon ?’ ” 

“Yes, of course. It is that of my own 
mother,’ she replied. 

“No, Tris; that is what I want to tell you, 
child. Guinevere, Countess of Caledon, 
Was hot your mother; she died before you 
were boon. IT umarried Guinevere Tal 
the heiress of the Talbots of Broome; but 
hever loved her, and Ido not think she 
loved me. Our Was a marriage 
de convenance; love had ta do with 
it. Look at this face, and, while [ tell you 
My Story, fix your eyes upon it; its beauty 
aud tenderness will ood ee me.”’ 

— looked up at with eyes full of 


“The Countess of Caledon not my mother! 

ren oa 19" 

“That is your mother,” replied the Earl, 
as he placed in her hands the portrait of the 


}she was. I took some 


beautiful girl with the sd face and fatrbair 

iene re ot ta mothe:, wiy darling—iimée is 

Tears welled into the i's eyes; she 
kissed the eweet pictured Ay 

y, “why 

et me love the other one all these 


” she cried re 
mare wn 
ne Why did you not tell me before? 
mother whotn I did not know! Mother 
mine!”’ she murmured; and her tears fell 


like rain u the “T should have 
loved her this thee NT hed known!” she 
wept. ‘Papa, I am not fanciful; but it has 


always seemed to me that I had nothing to 
do with the dark beautifl: fev at Chan 
Those dark eyes never looked at me with a 
mother's love; there is love for me shini 

in these. So my mother was Isabel Hyde 
Whe was she? Oh, papa, be quick and tell 

“You will not be pieased to hear it, Iris,”’ 
he said; “but I will tell you. It_ is’ love- 
story; and, like all true love-stories, it is 
sad as it issweet. I was quite a young man 
when I married Guinevere Talbot. was 
not at all in love, but I admired her very 
much. She was very beautiful, rich, and 
accomplished. We were happy in a quiet 
fashion; I do not remember that one 
word ever pussed between us. We lived 
together for two or three years, sometimes 
at Chandos, sometimes here. When in Lon- 
don, she, like you, was one of the queens of 
society. When we had been married four 
years, her health became delicate, and the 
doctors advised ine to take her abroad; and 
we went. 

“I had no relatives. The family that had 
once been large had dwindled ‘away; my 
aunts and cousins were dead, sisters or 
brothers I had none. And it was almost 
the same with Guinevdre. She had many 
distant relatives, but none that were near or 
dear to her; so that when her illness came 
no friends hastened to see her, and there 
was no one to help ine to'take care of her. 
Thus there was no obstacle to my kee 
my secret when the time’ for keeping it 


— 

“We wandered half over Kurope, but our 
headquirteis were Nice. There an incident 
happened which influenced all my life. I 
have told you that I did not love Guinevere; 
I need hardly add that I loved no one else. 
One morning I was going along one of the 

running out of the town, when I saw 
a young girl walking in front of me. She 
must have been carrying a purse in her 
hand, for all at once one fell to the ground, 
and the money in it rolled int» the road, I 
picked up all the coins I could see; and, 
when I gave them to her, she looked up at 
me. Iris, I shall never forget tlie expres- 
sion that met iny gaze. I can see the sweet 
face now just ws it looked then. 
“I have been a true and loyal man all my 
life; while Giuinevere lived, no thought or 
wish of mine ever wronged her; but, Iris, 
when I saw that young girs fair face, 
when her sweet eyes met mine with such 
wistful pleading, my heart seeined togo 
som me. 
“*T ain sorry to give you so much trou- 
ble,’ she said. ‘Itis very kind of you to 
help me. I wonder if 1 have lost any of my 
money ?’ 
‘I think I have picked it all up,’ I an- 
swered. ‘Sit down on the bank hefe, and 
I will count it for you. How much should 
tuere be?’ 
“+A hundred 
she replied. 
iIny own.’ 
** ‘Whose is it then ?’ I asked. 

“8 = Mrs. Tredegar’s nursery-gover- 
ness,’ Bhe suid, ‘andl was going to pay a 
bill for her.’ 
“Well, some of the money was missing. 
I looked about for it for some time, but 
could not find it. It almost brings tears to 
my eyes to think how simple and trusting 
money from my 
what was wanting; 
She thanked me 

such winning 


and twenty-five francs,’ 
‘lL shouid not care if it were 


own purse to supply 
and she was so pleased. 
very prettily, and with 
smiles. 

“<‘It will bea warning to 
carry a purse in my 
said. 

“Being accustomed to Guinevere’s stately 
race, the girl ssweet and gentle manner 
mad a wonderiul charm for me. When I 
asked for her name, she told me that it was 
Isabel Hyde, and that, as she had already 
stated, she was living with Mrs. Tredegar 
a8 nursery-governess. She told me that she 
was quite alone in the world, having no liv- 
ing relative or friend. She said that her 
father had been an artist, but an unsuccess- 
ful one—that he had always been poor and 
struggling. 

“‘T do not think,’ she told me, in her 
sweet fearless way,‘that he was very clever 
for there were times when mainma and i 
were hungry and he had nothing to give 
us.’ 

“She went on to say that he died heart- 
broken from his struggle with a world that 


me never to 
minds again,’ she 


*’ 
to the worman who was 


night and by day, and! felt that I could 
have loved Hyde the love that 
comes only once in a lifetime. 


T and family;’ and then I knew that 
the face had vanished, per for ever. 
Soon afterwards Guinevere was 


buried, not at Nice, but ina pretty ceme- 
tery near to it, where she had once expressed 
a wish to be buried, and where her white 
marble monument is one of the wonders of 
the . Iwas ed to lose her; for I 
had n happy het; and I was always 
pleased to remember that we had never ex- 
changed one unkind word. 

“Four months after that,"’ continued 
Lord Caledon, “I went to Paris. I was 
staying at the Hotel Meurice, and on the 
first morning after my arrival I took a walk 
through the gardens ofthe Tulllories. There 
I met Isabel Hyde. Her tace flushed 
when she saw me, and the glad light of wel- 
come came into her eyes. 

“<*T bave thought so often of your kind- 
ness to me, Lord Caledon,’ she said. 

“T sat down by her side. It was the mad- 
ness of love that came over me, Iris, A 
father can hardly tell his love-story to his 
own child; but [ loved her so madly that, if 
she had asked me for my life, 1 would will- 
ingly have given it up. 

“For a week I met her every morning in 
the palace gardens, and by that time my 
tite was sealed. I knew that I could not 
live without her—that, unless she would be 
my wife, death would be better than life. 
I asked her to be my wife, and she said she 
would; but, thongh she loved me very 
much, she hesitated about marrying me in 
consequence of the difference in our posi- 
tions. ‘Ilow can one of England's great- 
est earls,’ she would say, ‘marry a nursery- 
governess?’ But I held myself more hon- 
ored by the gift of her pure young love than 
by my name or birth. 

“T had no thougnt at that time of pooping 
my marri a secret. I would have 
brought her home and have married her 
publicly if she would have agreed to it. It 
was pure accident that led to the secrecy. 
My wife had been dead only four months; 
and, when Isabel promised to marry me, it 
was arran that weshould wait for one 

ear: but Mrs. Tredegar died suddenly,and 
he children were sent to school by the 
aunt in whose cl they were left; so that 
Isabel was homeless, with only a few 
pounds in her pocket. I asked her to 
marry me at once, and that we 
should travel about for soine time and keep 
our marri secret; there would be no 


dently of that however, Is:bel was much 
attached to her, and the faitu.ul soul almost 


worshipped her mistrens. 
“Ah Iria, if 1 talked to you for ever,I 
could nut ou Whol tust one year of 


—— ixef It was but for one 
et bappiness wus great to 
fast all my life. Isubel wan the 





failure of respect ten to my wife’s mem- 
ory, asno one would know when we had 
been married. 

“In recalling this period of my _ life, Iris, 
I think the strangest thing I did was to 
come home here to be married. I could 
not bear the idea of being married ina 
French church; besides which, in the after- 
years I wanted everything to be quite 
straightforward and right. asked Isabel 
if she would accompany me to Fenton 
Woods and be married in the old church. I 
knew that I could so arrange that 
it would never be known. Here 
in the village lived Esther Rowson, 
who had always been a faithful friend and 
servant of our family. I knew that Isabel 
could remain in the little cottage for a few 
days without being seen by any one, and 
Unat I could trust Esther. 

“IT wrote to her, telling her thata young 
lady was coming over from France to stay 
with her for a few days, and that I did not 
wish any one to see her or know that she 
was there, and that I should explain all 
when I carne, but that I did not wish it to 
be known that I was coming. Seo it was 
settled; and Isabel started only two days 
before me. 1 followed her, and but few 
knew of iny visit. The house here was 
closed, and there were only three or four 
servants in it. IT accounted to them for my 
unexpected arrival by saying that most im- 
portant business had brought me over, but 
that I should remain only forty-eight hours, 
l went to see the Viear, an old friend who 
was very dear to me. [told him = the cir- 
cumstances, and said that, as my wile had 
been deod only six months, | could not 
make my marriage public—that I must keep 
it a secret for atime. He saw the force of 
what I said, and agreed with me. 

“The next morning we were married in 
the little old church with the stone wees 
You remember the legend “To pray best is 
to love best?’ Thad it plaeed round your 


mother’s picture here. Ah, tny dear deuad 
wife,” cried the Earl, “would to Heaven 
that I had died with you! I can hardly 


sweetest ay any man ever 
How I loved And Heaven punished 
my idolatry ny es ber from me. We 
had eae te k and talk about getting 
aw he r return, when Isubel’s 
Mimis vale 'an the aie 
toa ev on the ’ 
chonbein—and there may darling wes bur- 

“You, Iris, was born one year and two 
days after our marriage; und three days af- 
ter you were a oung mother died. 
1 cannot teil you for I was beside 
inyself. I remember only two thing—my 
own and the devotion of Es- 
ther Rowson. I reinember filling the cold 
white hands with floweis. You can ima 

ne, Iria, what my grief was. If I had 
ri . | would have killed myself. ButTI 
had to live on with my heart dead within 
me—and it has been dbad ever since. I have 
laughed, eaten, and drunk like other men, 
but my heart has been as stunein m 
breast. I hope no one will ever suffer as 
have suffe 

“She died, Iris, and the best and bright- 
ost part of my life lies buried with her. I 
went away, and leit Kstheg with you at 
Schonbein. Heaven only knows whither I 
wandered, I do not remember, 
are, us a rule, loched up in asylums, I was 
not; but, ifever a man was mad, I was. For 
three years I traveled about, hardly know- 
ing where I was or whut I did; but I came 
to my senses at | wt. One chill October 
I awoke to the recollection that Imbel's 
child was alive and ut Schonbein. 1 jour- 
neyed thither, and found you with the 
fiithful Esther; but you were so strong and 
so big, my darling, that you were likea 
child of five rather than of three. There 
was no intention in my tind to continue to 
koep my marriage sécret until we all reach- 
ed Chandos, There I found that, having 
never heard of my second marriage, every- 
body beligved you to be Giuinevere'’s child. 
Every one reproached me tor having kept 
your existence a secret. 

* *We did not know that you had a dangh- 
ter,’ people maid to me; and my auswer to 
every one Wus— 

“‘lt wasavery painful subject; for my 
wife died when my dear daughter was 
born.’ 

“For, oh, Iris, believe me, my dear, I 
could not bear that any one should know 
my life’s romance! My dear wile was even 
more sucred tome in death than in life. 
Had I spoken of her, the world would not 
have understood how I loved her. People 
would only have laughed because I mar- 
ried a aed »verness, and have sneered at 
you. Jeouiclon which—and I think this was 
my strongest motive—I loved her too much 
to admit all the surprise and the wonder; 
the utterance of her naine even by careless 
lips would have given me keen pain. 

“T thought the inatter well over. No one 
had heard of my second marriage; wh 
should I inake iny dear love-story public? 
So I did what many others have done— 
locked up my secret in my heart and kept 
itthere. I do not say that I did well; but I 
do say that it seemed best at the tine; every 
one a ox to take it for granted that you 
were Guinevere’s daughter that I doubt 
whether, if I had told the story of my 
second marriage, any one would have be- 
lieved it. 

‘“suinevere's friends all came to see you, 
and I did not enlighten thei. It was not 
from cowardice, but because I loved Isabel 
so well that I could not speak of her. As 
you grew older and | saw how strong! 
pride of birth was developed in you, } 
thought Thad done wisely in hiding the 
truth from you; but I am not disposed to 
think so now.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ADY IRIS sat in perfect silence. It 
| seoined to her that her life had come to 
janend. This blow t» her pride was so 
tcrrible, so awful, that she cou not realize 
it, Whatshe had said was true; she had 
never felt her heart drawn to the dark 
beautiful face of Lady (Couinevere; the dark 
eyes had never looked at her with a 
mother’s love. Her feeling was different 
with respect tothe sweet sul face of the 
portrait she held in her hand. There was 
a world of love in those deep violet eyes; 
and a longing to kiss the sul face came over 
Lady Iris. She raised her head and looked 
at her father. 

“Forgive me,” she said gently; “but I 
think you did wrong. It would have been 
better had iny mother taken her proper 
place.”’ 





proceed, Iris. IT loved her so well that to- 





seldoin tolerates ill-success, and that her 
mother, like a sensible woinan, went out as | 
housekeeper, and by her industry, secured 
to her daughter a superior education. When 


day iny grief is as great as it was at first. The 
Viear promised to keep my secret until I 
inensitt it prudent to « isclose iny marriage. 
The good old nan died a few weeks after- 
wards, #0 that the secret has been well kept. 





the girl grew up, they decided to take a 
school,and they were to have been so happy, 
but Heaven willed otherwise. When Isa- 
bel was old enough to help her mother, her 
mother died.” 

All this time Lady Iris had been listening 
in unbroken silence to her futher. She 
shuddered once or twice; but she could not 
speak. ; 

“When her mother died,’ continued the 
Earl, “the poor girl was left alone, and Mrs. 
Tredegar took advantage of it to secure her 
at a very cheap rate as 4 nursery-governess — 
for her children. I remember giving her 
my card, and telling her that, if the Count- 
ess of Caledon could do anything to help 
her, she would. She thanked me, and then 





went awfy, Though I was as truc as steel | 


|! was Esther Rowson, 


| home, much less that I 


The only person present at our marriage 
and she kept our | 
secret faithfully until, in her old age, she 
became childish and could keep it ne lon- 
ger. None of the servants suspected whit 
had taken place, and no one had seen 
sweet leabel during her stay’at the cottage. 
It was quite sufficient for me to. say that I 
desired my flying visit should not be men- 
tioned. 

“When therefore I took m 
beautiful young wile from 
of the outer world knew that had been 
was married. I 
taok Esther Rowson with us as maid to my 
dear wife; I knew that if sye were traveling | 
with us she could not gossip. Indepen- | 


beloved and 
Sngland, none 


“She was enshrined in ty heart, and 
that was all she cared for,’ replied the Earl. 
“Fler death so changed everything! If she 
luwd lived, I should have taken her home in 
triumph; and all that would have been 
said would have been that Lord Caledon 
had married abroad. Noone would have 
cared to trouble about dates: and, if I had 
been asked whom Tl had married, my an 
swer would have been ‘Miss Hyde.’ ] was 
proud enough of her, of her beauty and 


—— no duchess in England had sucha 
daughter.”’ 
There was silence between them for some 
' few minutes, and the Earl saw that his 
daughter's head was bent low. 
“Soa think it would have been better 


then had I given your mother her proper 
place, Iris?” he asked. 

“Certainly I do.” 

“But, my dear,’’ objected the Earl quiet- 
ly, “that would have been against yout 
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re you quite consistent? Isabei, 
fur and sweet, wes not well 


born, ss understand the term. To me | 
ane won tuo trust gentiowoman that ever 
; you she would 

a _- 

“No, ’ she slowly, “the inference 
ie not fair. Ny sedge thing to may: | 


vut had I been in r placel should not 
pot sf my ft 
broken in leaving her. Having married | 


congealed / 


affect me at all. 7 wen at 


spect to lady Guinevere'’s that I 
ened an I dia. I did not care to have it 
known that I again four 


months after her death. I never intended 
to do so; but circumstances forced the mar- 
on me—Isabei was alone and friend- 

lees. A further reason for my silence, as I 
have explained to you, was I could not 
bear to hear her naine mentioned bv care- 
lees lips, she was snrined in my heart, and | 
I could not lay bare my love-story for peo- 
ple to laugb at it It has been shut up in | 
my heart ever since. You were still very | 
young when Eather left us. She married, 
and ve her the little cottage in the val- 
ley, witha smal! annuity; and she has 
kejt my secret well. Until I came hither | 
with 1 have never seen Fenton Woods | 
since the morning I married your mother. 
No man ever loved a woman as I loved Isa- 
bel Hyde.” 

He rose from his chair and began to pace 
up and down the room. He stopped once 

ruptly before the tair head bent over the 
picture. 

“Iria,” he asked, “are you angry with 
me?" 

She raised her pale face to hin 

“Angry, papa! Oh, no! Why should I 
be angry? Most certainly you had the 
right to please yvoursell. Why should I be 
angry? You wave the mune permission to 
me.’ 


“Tell me honestiv." he said. “Your 
mother was fair and wentie, pare and good; 
she had a nobie heart, was retined, graceful, 
and well-bred. I> you think, Iris, that in 
marrying her I acted in amanner unworthy 
ofa Payne? 

“That » a hard question to ask my 
mother s entid, sie rephed. “How can 1 
ait in judyinment on ter . 

“You can teil ie what 
Irim."’ 

There was a *truwytc in 
maw; and at Last the words came slowly. 

“Tf you ask meas my mother’s ehild, I 
must say you did well. Ti you ask me as 
a Fayne of Chandos, 1 nvust may that, had I 
been in your place, | should have trampied 
down my love, even had I broken my 
beart in doing so. Our name ts to be held 
in honor, proet. 

“Did 1 dishotor it by marrying one of the | 1 
best and sweotest wornen on the face of the 
earth? 

“No, you did not disnenor it: but you did 
not add to its glory. You raised your wife 
to your own rank. Were Ll so to marry, I 
should descend to my husband's rank. 
But, papa, as we have never quite agreed 
over these utters, we will not discuss 
them.” 

There was silence for a few moments,and 
then the Earl sad — 

“Now that you have heard 
Iris, will you love me as much as ever?” 
he asked. 

4*'Y on,"’ 











you think, 


SE 


her mind, ashe | | 


| 








she rephed—“more than ever; 
because you tive trusted me, because you 
have suffered, and because you loved my 
mother so dearly.” She raised her eves to 
his face, “T have carned myself with the 
pride of a queen; now T shall never forget 
that, though on one side I) spring from one 
of the noblest) families in) England, my 
mother was the daughter of a poor artist 
who often wanted bread. My tiother was 
a poor governess—a ches To have always | 
respected yreatly, but have always looked 

upon as belonging to another worid.” 

“Itisa blow, iny poor Iris.”" he said 
gently. “I can well understand that.” 

“IfT had known all, papa,” she went ~ 
“LT should not have sent Allan away. 
need hardly have held myself so much 
above him. I am stunned at present, and 
cannot realize what you have told ine." 

“J have done right to reveal iny secret 
then 7?” he sand. 

Her face tlushed hotly. 

“Yes; to me anything seems better than 
sailing under false colors. [ain glad that I 
know the truth. The story would have 
come to light some day, and perhaps in 
another guise; and then—— Am I very 
much like my inather, papa?’ she asked 
suddenly. 

“So much like her, ny dear, that I do not 
wonder Esther should think Isabel herself 
has come back. Youare taller and prouder 
looking than your mother was; your eves 
are brighter, and your face has more color 
and expression. I see no other difference; 
vour mother ha! beautiful hands,and yours 
— like thei.” 

“Tam glad papa, that Tam lke her,” she | 
said. “I shall write to Alian and tell hin 
all. He must know it.” T could not keep tt 
froin him; and, when he knows it, he will 
not laugh at my outrage | pride; he loves 
me too dearly for that—inuch too dearly. I 
shall tell him thatthe girl who sent) hin 
from her because he was pota gentleman 
by birth is herself the hter of a poor 
struggling governess, the grand-daughter 
of an artist who often had not bread to give 
his wife and child. In justice to him I 
must do so," 

“Yea, I thinkit is only right and just, 
Iria,"’ returned the Earl gravely; “but do 





have done. 
en are laughing at me."’ 


proud 
to you! 
—that pride which had no bending, and 
which trampled on your jove.” 


Allan Osburn and told 
story; but when the leter reached his club, 
he was far froin his 
fiery rays ofan Indian sun were beating 
down upon him. 


Iny story, T= Earl often wondered if 


cominoners. 
and bad tried her best to conquer her love, 
She had 


' not, my darling, rush off into the other ex- 


treme. do not humiliate yourseif.” 
Lady Iris ramed ber nead with a proud 
ure. 
“Why do you use the word ‘humiliate,’ 
pape ?" she asked warinly. 
faint sinile flited over the Earls pale 
face 


“I thought, my dear, that you considered 
your real position a great hu:niliation. ° 

He pitied her. He saw how pride strug- 
gied with love; and he took her in nis arms 
and kissed her. 

“The one action of my life of which I am 
most proud is the mar - of your mother ; 
and I think, when what you cail the firs 
shock wears off, you will be a nobler 
woman for your present knowiedge, Iris. 
You have been too proud, my dear; your 
pride of race has been a religion with you. 
acy will bea nobler woman with less of 


She smiled a wan sad simile. 

“That is like the gardeners, who 
cut the finest and est branches ma 
tree and then say the? have unproved it. I 
shall write to Allan to-day and tell him ail. 
How surprised he will be! And I know so 
well that he wilt be sorry for me!’’ She 


| was silent for a few minutes, and then she 


continued, “He will be sorry for me; but, 
if John Bardon knew, he would be pieased. 
He would say that it served me right: he 
would exult over what he would consider 
my downtall.”’ 

‘There isno downfall about it, Iris, ' sud 


the Earl hastily. 


Then the pride and anger which had lain 


dormant while the Earl toid his story came 
suddenly to the surface. 


“Itisa downfall 
to tell me that you hal tout 


If you had had 
everything you 
~mmensed, it would not have caused me one 
aif the pain. I love iny mother's memory; 
but I cannot feel pleased that, instead of 


being the daughter of a nobie high-born 


lady, iny mother was a governess who 
worked hard for her daily bread. I pave 


been #0 proud of my birth and descent that 


I shall never again hold up my head as | 
I shall wonder always if peo- 
With a great sub- 
ving cry she stretched out ber hands. “I 


must not vex you, pepe: you loved her,and 
she was worthy of all he 

been too proud, and Heaven has punished 
me,.”’ 


mor; but I have 


With a wild cry she fell forward, but the 


Ear! caught her in his arins. She was quite 
cold and = senseless. 
couch, but did not ring for help, knowing 
that she would be better soon. 


He laid her on the 


“I thought she was taking it too quietly,” 
ve said to himseit. “Oh, my beautiful 
Iris, it is indeed a terrible blow 

But it will cure you of your pride 


How like his dear dead wife sha was! 


What lines of pain were on the white cid 


face ! 


“So 
nu 


oung and so beautiful!’ he mur- 
. kissing her brow. “Yet how much 


she has suffered !"’ 


* * * * * * * * 
That same evening Lady Iris wrote to 
hin her father's 


native land, and the 


CHAPTER XXXV, 

he did 
wisely to tell his daughter of his second 
tnarriage. She had completely changed. 
contession had not only 


bier father's 


| wounded her love, but it had also lowered 
her pride; and now she found that that to 
which she had sacrificed her whole life was 
a niyth. 

proud of, 
4 


She had nothing to be particularly 
If on one side she was well 
escended, on the other her people were 
She had sent her Soote away, 


made herself miserable for her 
pride’s sake; and now she found = that the 
quality which was to have been her great 
mnoral support and consolation was little 
better than a broken reed. A’ certain sad- 
ness and gentleness of manner had come to 
her which was very diflerent from her 
former brilliant animation. 

The discipline had been sharp and severe, 
but she had benetited largely. She began 
to understand that the 


titin that which she had given to them. ‘The 
honor lay not in adding to the splendor and 
glory of her house by a great 


She began to see that her idea of pride 
was wrong, that there was honor in a noble 
ute honor in poverty, in labor, in toil 
xonor in everything exeept folly, disgrace 
and sin. The words “Held with ineeee” 
bore a different meanin 
which she had drawn m themin the 
days of her pride. It had been a sharp 
and bitter lesson; but it had made a noble 
= good woman of a proud and haughty 
girl. ‘ 

There had been many long discussions 
between her father’and herself. The Farl 


| wished his secret to be buried for ever; 


but she would not agree to Itsshe would 
‘seul under false colors.” d not 


“Now that I know the truth myself, | 


papa,” she said, “I will hold that tn 
with honor. There must be no imore to 
wuise,"’ 
She brought pen, ink. and r 

and stood beside him while 4B ge ety wr 
terto the editor of Burke's Peerage, in 
which he said he regreted he had not cor- 
rected the error before, but tnat he had 
been absent from England many years and 
bad not the matter; ‘but he 


words “Held with | 
honor” had a beter and higher meaning | 


liance, but | 
) in faithfully discharging the duties that 
| tell to the lot of its head, 


now from that | 


vested the editor to make an im 
aiteration in the entry telating to 
In future it was lo read— 

“Caiedon, Eari of, Hugo Francis Hyitton 
Fayne, fourteenth Earl. Born Ma _ 
18—; succeeded his father 1858. 

| at Eton and Oxford. Married—first,Guine- 
vere, sole daughter and heiress of Sir Ber- 
nard Taibot of Groome, who died 
4th, I8—; secondiy, Isabel Hyde, daughter 
of Ronald Hyde, Esquire, who died une 
| 2%h, 1s—. fssue, une daughter, Iris, Lady 
Fayne.”’ 


| Now, papa,"’ said Lady Iris, ‘“‘we have 
done what honor and honesty require of us. 

When people examine the next edition of 

the Peerage, some wili perhaps wonder 

that you were married twice, while they 

Will see that I belong to Isabel Hyde, and 

not to Guinevere Talbot. But I do not su 
| pose that one person in five thousand will 
' care about the matter atall. Still, papa,’ 

she went on thoughtfully, “there was a 
taint suspicion of something having hap- 

pened, | ain sure. Do you remember what 

that lady whispered about me on the day of 

the Drawing-Room? I have thought of ita 
| hundred times since, but could not under- 
| stand it. It referred to your second mar- 
| riage, you may rest assured.” 

“Perhaps 80,"’ replied Lord Caledon. “I 

should hardiy think it possible that the 
inarriage could — escape observation. 
There may have been some slight rumor 
| about it, but it never reached my ears.” 
“We are beyond the reach of rumor 
| now,’ she said. “Ifany one speaks to us 
| about the marriage, we can answer as we 
piease,can we not, papa? I shall always have 
the best of the difficulty by saying that peo- 
pie should not take th for granted, and 
that every one ought to known by my face 
that I was the daughter of Isabel Hyde. 
Papa,’ she added,**you have one thing more 
to do, and you must do it. You must send 
tnis lovely portrait of mamma to one of our 
best artists and haVe a beautiful painting ex- 
ecuted from it. Will you?” 

“Yes, my darling. I have often thought 
of doing 80,’’ he replied. 
| “Itmust hang in the great gallery of Chan- 

dos, papa, and we will cove n letters of gold 

underneath it, ‘Isabel Countess of Caledon’ 
—then I shali be more satisfied. Yes, and 
in the church of King’s Forest we must 
have a memoral window, papa, and alsoa 
marble tablet, with these words, ‘To the 
memory of Isabel, Countess of Caledon, by 
her only and loving child, Iris Fayne.’ 
Will you see to that, papa?’’ 

“I will doail you ask me, my darling 
child. It gives me untold happiness, Iris, 
to hear you speak so lovingly of your 
mother.” 

Her wishes were all carried out. 

*Papa,"' said*Lady Iris to her father one 
day, “you know that I shall never marry.” 

“I know you hyve said 80, Iris; but I hope 
you will change your mind.”’ 

“No, never; and theretore I wantto ask 
you this, papa. AsTI shail never have a 
wedding-ring of my own to wear, will you 
give me the one I saw in the drawer of your 
secretaire? I know now it was mamma's. 
May I have it and wear it?) It will remind 
me of all I have learned sinve I heard her 
story. 

The Ear] assented: and one of the happi- 
est moments of his life was when he put his 
| wite’s wedding-ring on his daughter's fin- 
ger. He held that little white hand fondly 
in his own and touched the rings that shone 
on the slender fingers. 

“This is a pretty ring,’’ he said, poigting 
to one set with diamonds and rubies. 

“Yes, Allan gave me that,’ she replied. 

“And vou wear it still?” 
| “Yes, I shall wear it always; it will be 
| buried with me, papa.”’ 

“[ hope he will give you another, some 
| day, Iris,’ said the Earl. ‘You wrote and 
| told him all, I suppose ?" 
| “Yes; but I have had no answer to my 
letter. Ofcourse I could not expect one. 
| Even if he had written to me proposing a 
| renewal of our engagement, I should probe- 
bly, in the sinart of my wounded pride, 
have rejected him again. I should 
have thought he had written out of pity.” 

“Pity 1’ repeated the Earl. “What non- 
sense, my darling! You want no pity! I 
| wonder that he did not write.’’ r 

Neither of them knew that Allan Osburn 
| had set sail for India long before the letter 
| Was written. Owing to some mischance 

it did not reach him; and Lady Iris believed 
that he was too angry ever to. forgive her, 
and that this, the crowning act of her hu- 
iniliation, had been thrown away upon 
him. In her letter to him she had written 
, these words— 


“It Thad known this when you asked me 
to be your wife, I should have answered dif- 
ferenly.”’ 


The writing of these words had been a 
blow to her pride; and, now that Allan had 
not responded to them, she wished that she 
had never indited them. 

Lady Irts wrote tq Lady Clyflarde, who 
was charined at hearing from her, and re- 
plied most lovingly to her. 

“When are you coming back to Chan- 
| dos?” she asked, “I have some news that 

wil astonish you. You remember Marie 

Bardon, of course, and how much we all 
liked her?) When John brought home his 

wife, Lady Avice, struck by Marie’s fine 
qualities, took a wonderful fancy to her,and 
| would have her with her at Hyne Court. 
| You cannot imagine how it has improved 

her. Well,my son Fulke has fallen in love 
with her, and has asked her to be his wife. 

Of all the wonderful things that could pos- 

sibly happen, this seems to me the most 

wonderful. I think highly of my boy's 
choice. From all the world I would have 

chosen you for him, my dear I whom I 

have always loved, But I felt you 











now he hae ite lost conee. tint 
now u 
hes done him s world of good, and wen” 
very eve 
“How I wish, my sweet Iris, 
come home for the ! 

yourself. 


u would 
ion have to see me. 


would 


me. 
could not tolerate me. Only a man 
has made his mark in the world will 


was delighted with b te ro 

“It isa most se 6 ” he said 
“A clever, quiet girl like Marie 
will make Fulke an excellent ; she will 
keep him in order—and, after all, that is all 
ar es men want.” a 

‘*You are not.very complimentary to your 
sex, papa,’ returned y Iris laughingly; 
but he saw that this home news had to 
her strongly. 

“Will you go to the wedding, Iris?” 

To his surprise she burst into tears. 

‘Papa, I want to tell you something. 
not be angry with me; my heart is broken. 
I want you to grant me a favor.” 

“I will do anything for you, Iris; you 
know that. You can hardly express a wish 
which I would not grant.’ 

“T want = to let me live all my life here 
at Fenton Woods, never to ask me to go wo 
Chandos or to London again, to let me live 
here always with you, papa." 

There was such a and pain in her 
voice thatyhe could not refuse her. 

He knew that o at present would 
have been worse useless. 

He laid his hand lovingly on her head. 

“You shall do as you please, my dar- 
ling,” he said. “But you are very young 
to give up life.” 

“T am young in years,” she answered sor- 
rowfully; ‘“‘but I have suffered so much that 
my heart is old.” 


- a * * * * 


“What a difference it makes tc the 
whole county .when Chandos is empty!” 
said Richard Bardon to his son. 

The desire of his heart was accomplished; 
his son and hter had both done weil— 
they had brought him into soine degree of 
relationship with one or two of the noblest 
families in England. When Marie’s letter 
reached him, he turned to his wife. 

“Julia,” he said, “I shall shut my eyes 
and die happy now.” 

“Tt will be much better to keep them open 
and live,’’ she said. 

“T mean that, when I do die, I shall shut 
them happily enough. Here is Marie goi 


ing 
to be Lady Cly e of Clytfe Hall. Let 
me tell you, Julia, 


that with the fortune I 
shall give her she will be one of the first 
women in England.”’ 

“T am sure of it,’’ suid the proud mother; 
“but it is not even that whieh pleases me 
most. ~ daughter is going to marry the 
man she loves. I ‘always knew that she 
loved Sir Fulke. Whenever she saw him, 
that sweet calm fece of hers used to turn 
very red,and she trembled like a leaf when 
he spoke to her; but, to tell you the truth, 
Richard, I never thought he would marry 
her.”’ 

“Why, my dear Julia?’ asked the iil- 
lionaire, knowing well that in matters .ike 
this women saw much farther than imen. 

‘‘Because he seemed so entirely taken up 
with that proud Lady Iris Fayne. She was 
very proud; but still I liked her, My son 
John,” continued the good woman, “has 
married well; but he is not’ what I calla 
happy man. I ain sure he also loved Lady 
Tris.’ 

“He has done much better than if he had 
married Lady Iris. We should never have 
put up with ber pride, Julia.” . 

“T do not think weshould. After ail, our 
children have done well.”’ 

“T amglad Lady Avice has another son. 
I never feel quite easy when everything de- 

ends on one. Noone knows how anxious 
| used to feel while John wasa child. If 
he had died, all my plans would have come 
to nothing. Now, if anything happens to 
him—whits Heaven forbid—he has two sons 
to succeed him. I feel proud that they have 

iven the second little one my naime— 
‘Richard.’ It was very nice of Lady Avice 
to think of it. Lady Avice is always nice to 
us. Ihave been thinking, Julia, that, if 
the Government make me an offer of a bar- 
on n, I shall accept it. It is such 
a different thing now that John is married 
and has children.”’ } 

“I think it would be as weil,” replied his 


| wife. 


At very nearly the same time Lady Avice 


was sa to her husband— 

a gy you not think it would be — 
ter to ask your father and mother over co 
foratime? They will like to see Sir Fu “ 
They seein very pleased at Marie's engas 
ment.”’ 


“You can please f, Avicn le - 
‘ + 6 ill sure tw dorign 
= 2 Tittle more interest in it a 
that, John,” his wile told him; and be 
to rouse himself. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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We desire to ask the special attention of our read 
to THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, which is ow 
attracting great attention throughout the United States 
from its remarkable > ex sare as a Bath, Toilet, and 
Shaving Soap, and for the welcome fact that when used 


By The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes 


The entire drudgery and hard work of washday 
fs completely done away with. 


Should any of the claims made for this wonderful Soap seem overdrawn, there are in 
that must be taken into consideration: ’ : . ——— 
In the First Place, the Soap retails for only ten cents; and as a single trial will prove 
the truth or poe AG the claims made for it, it would never pay to advertise it 
unless it really would accomplish what it promises. 
In the Next Place, we wish our readers to bear in mind that we would not insert 
this Advertisement if there was any humbug about it. 


AND NOW DONT GET THE OLD WASH-BOILER MENDED, but next 
washday give one honest trial of The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 
Answers oe ony the finest laces and baby garments or the coarser clothing of the day-laborer. 
REMEMBER, such a grand Soap for the Skin cant injure clothing. 
A ‘WASH-KETTLE MUST NOT BE USED, not even to Aeat the wash-water, ° 


[A wash-kettle or wash-botler which stands unused for several days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere 


in spite of the most careful housekeeping, and this injures some of very delicate and expensive ingredients that are contained in 





The Frank 
A teakettle will furnish enough hot water for a large wash, as only lukewarm water is used. 
The following is the meet, 
kickaway the Wash Boilen) = (( ees eat coe 
ing clothes? 


No Boiling with Frank SiddallsS 





First: Dip one of the pieces 
to etah of enlers draw it out on 
the washboard, and soap it lightly 
wherever you see any dirt or 
soiled places. Then roll up the 
article in a tight roll, just as a 

iece is rolled when sprinkled 
lor ironing, and lay i back in 
the tub in the water out of the way 
—and so on with each piece 
until all are soaped and rolled 
up. Then g° away for yam | 
minutes or longer— one hour 
just the thing/—and let the 
Boap do Af work. ths pa 
ext: After sanding 
time, commence by rabbing a piece 
lightly on the washboard, when ch) 
the dirt will drop out, 

Turn each piece inside out 
while washing it, so as to get 
at the seams; but dont use 
any more womp, and dont wash 
through two suds, but get all the 
dirt out in the first suds, 

pea Next comes the rinsing. 

Each piece must be lightly 
washed through a lukewarm 
rinse-water on the wash-board 
without using any soap unt 
all the dirty suds are out. 

{ Every smart housekeeper will 
know just how to do this. } 

peax” Next comes the blue-water. 

{ Use scarcely any blueing. 

Stir a piece of Soap in the 
water until the water is — 
soapy ; put the clothes throug 
this soapy blue-water and out 
on the line without any more rina- 
ing and without scalding or bou- 
ing a single prece, 









Dontspoil the old Boiler Sam, 
| wecan keep ashes in iff 


x --? - 













































The clothes will not smell of the Soap, but will be as sweet as if never worn, 

Dont put clothes to soak overnight: it makes them harder to wash and is not a clean way. 
Dont try on part of the wash; try it on the entire wash. 

The Soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use Soda or Borax. 

The White Flannels are to be washed with the other white pieces, 


SOLD BY GROCERS. Sve shat you get what you ask for. 


If you reside at a place where The Frank Siddalls Soap is not sold, send ten cents in stamps 
or money to the Office, 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia. ; = ye 
Tsay in your letter that it shall be used on a regular family wash, and by The Frank Siddalls Way of W a Clothes. ] 
In return you will get a cake of the grandest Toilet, Bath, Shaving, and General Household Soap 
in the world, sufficient to do a good-sized wash. 2 
{It will be put up in a neat metal box costing 6c.— 15c. In postage stamps will be put on,—and all sent to you for ten cents.) 
If wanted for the Toilet or Skin Diseases, thirty cents must be sent, to cover the cost. 
{Only one piece will be sent to each person Wtiting.— The same Soap is used for all purposes, but it is only when 
it is to be used for a family wash that it will be sent for teri cents,—and the name of this m7 must be given.) 
DONT SEND FOR MORE THAN ONE CAKE, and dont even send for that yntil satisfied that this Paper would 
not insert this Advertisement if it was a humbug. 7 y a 
[ The Soap will not be sent unless a promise comes to use it by The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing ( lothes.] 
SMART PEOPLE WILL TRY THE SOAP, dt will do away with the hard work of washday, with 
steam, with yellow clothes. 


PROVES TO BE A WONDERFUL CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES, entirely 


superseding the use of Ointments and Salves. 


is onl kind of Frank Siddalls Soap made, and it is for every nse that soap is put to. 
 panday to dey Pre in trouble with Aas yt Toe-Nails, Itching Piles, Tetter, Salt Rheum, or in any trouble from 
sore surfaces of the skin, no matter of how many years standing, tell him to try Frank Siddalls Soap. | 
[For I ing Toe- Nail, press some of the Soap between the nail and tender flesh, and speedy relief will be experienced.) 
By washing freely with the Frank Siddalls Soap, and leaving on plenty of the rich, creamy lather, and not allowing 
any ointment or any other soap or any other application to touch the skin, it has never been known to fail to cure 
old stubborn ulcers, ringworm, and ail uching and scaly humors on the body, and the terrible scaly incrustations that 
sometimes d on the heads of children. 
It will soon ue anak ‘in every Almshouse and every Hospital and every Dispensary in the country- 
REMEMB it does not soil the garments or bed-clothing, as eintments always do. 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND PIMPLES ON THE FACE. ae 
[ A Pamphlet showing mode of use has becn prepared, and can be had on application.) 


Reaa the following astonishing proof of the healing effet? of The frank Siddalls Soap: 
CLINTON, OnEwa Co., N. Y., March 16, 1881. FRANKLIN, VeENanco Co.. Pa., March 9, 1581. 


MR. FRANK SIDDALL,—Dear Sir : —The cake of Frank Siddalls 
came safely to hand It ts not only as good as stated, but 
, for it has eres a nd to me. 
I have been affitcted with Salt Rheum on 
have had to wear ygioves all the 
go nearly cured me that I] am 


MR. PRANK SIDDALL,— ear Air: — My wite has been suffering 
from ulcers on her leg, and has not been able to get anythin 
to treat them, although we have spent hundreds of dollars, 
without benefit. She is now using your Soap, having commucaced 
about two weeks ago, and . is ac ag ea ay -_ = 

rill . complete cure in a very sho ne. lread. 
me FS away,and she cap now rest as well as she 


i my work all alone, and can truly say it has been a godseud akep all the well 
ss § Mua PHILIP TOOLE, - ser cual, a ee zommiag : 


. Daugbter of Thomas Ocisze 
. ‘ . 
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AFFIDAVIT. 
A Graduate of the Philadel 


phia College of Phar- 
macy of 25 Years 
Standing. 


A Prominent Business Man 
and Citizen of Phila- 


delphia. | 
The Wonderfa! Washing Qualities of 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
A REMARKABLE 


AID TO THE PHYSICIAN. 


STATEMENTS 


That It will Not do Everything 
Claimed 
When the Directions are Followed 


BRANDED AS MALICIOUS 
FALSEHOODS. 


Before me, a Justice of the Peace 
im and for the (ity of Philadel- 
phia, personally appeured Frank 
H. Siddall, well known to me as 
a promincut citizen of Philadel- 
phia in good standing, and made 

: the following affidavit: 

I served an apprenticeship to the Drug and Cheml- 
cal Business with the well-known Philadelphia drug 
frm of John C. Baker & (o.: attended three full 
courses of Lectures on Chemistry, Materia Mediea, 
and the Preparation of Medicine, at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, and graduated March 1846: and 
up to the time of my entering Into the manufaec- 
turing of the Frank Siddalis Soap, a period of B 


years, was engaged in the Wholesale and Ketail Drug 
business, the greater part of that time onimy own ac- 


* count, 


I hereby make solemn aMdavit that The Frank Sid- 
dalls Soap is not a medicated preparation, but is made 
from fine materials, entirely free from any deleteri- 
ous fata, acids, or other injurious substances, and that 
the wonderful healing properties that It appears to 
have, on old and recent sores or ulcers, chapped and 
inflamed surfaces and \tching of the skin, tetter, salt 
rheum, itching piles, &c., &c., sores and seratches 
on horses, mange and scabby skin troubles of dogs, 
hogs, and other animals, must be entirely due to the 
purity of the materials of which it is composed, the 
clean process by which it is mide, and the great care 
taken during every stage of Its manufacture to see 
that none of ite ingredients shall be spoiled by care- 
less or ignorant manipulation, and that my success In 
the production of such superior soap Is attributable to 
the same reason that one housekeeper will produce 
sweet, light, and wholesome bread, where others, 
who use equally as good four, will, through defective 
management, have sour, heavy and indigestivie 
bread, 

I do solemnly declare that, while it was never in- 
tended for, and is not, nor is it claimed to be, a medi- 
cal preparation, or having any special medical pro- 
perties, there is no question but that it is a valuable 
ald to the physician, from ite remarkable cleansing, 
purifying, and deodorizing properties, which so thor- 
oughly remove all foreign matter from the skin that 


nature is enabled to carry on ite own healing fune- 
tion, 

Ido solemnly declare that the t stimontals pub- 
lished from time to time are copies of yenujne letters 
received at my office in due course of business, the 


originals being on file and open to the Inspection of 
the publie, 


I further declare that 21] the claims made 
for it are true in every particular, and 
that ‘statements that i: will not do every- 
thing claimed, when the  directions.are fol- 
lowed, are malicious or ignorant falsehoods ; 


that ittactaally makes clothing clean, «weet and 
white without boiling or scalding or hard rubbing, 


and is equally good for calico, lawns, blankets, flan- 
nels fine laces and fine clothing, as well as the more 
soiled garments of farmers, miners, black«miths and 


laborers: removing the grime, duet and dirt from the 
skin of engineers and firemen. cloansing and remo- 
ving the smell from milk utensisand the hands of 


these who attend to milking, and saperior for clean- 
ing nursing bettles and tubing and consequently of 
yreat advantage tn the nursery, awl that It can be 


made togo so tauch further than other soap for all 
uses, and saves so much fuel when used on the famils 
wish, that itis the cheapest soap thateven the poor- 
est family can buy. 


I do further solemnly declare that it ix used byw ms- 
wifand familly, to the exclusion of all other soap for 
tollet, shaving, bathing and all howeehold purperses, 
an‘dlin place of Castile soap for cleaning the teeth, tn 
the washing of cuts and wounds: and that [T have perms 


~~wonaland home ex- 
will net In- 
tdelicate fa- 


itive knowledge from my own p+ 
perience that even Ite long cont mned uss 
jure the skin ofthese using it ner the me 
bries washed with it. 


FRANK H, SIDDALL. 
The above affidavit affirmed and 
subseribed before me this twenty- 
fourth day of June, A. D., 1881. 


EZRALUKENS, 
"Magistrate of Court No. (2. 
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Dur Young Folks. 





INTO THE SEA. 





BY PF. HENRY DOYLE. 





[‘wctves, meta of thee ese meee 


sary. It makes no 
is the way of the world, that if it is told, 
they inay say he has no claim to the name 
of hero, 

And how ft will longh, may be, to hear 
it aaid that this man, who in a ce n Book 
—which, unlike most of ite kind, admits no 
lies—this man scarcely more than boy, per- 
haps stands higher than ® Canar. A , 

r's son, who never knew his nts! 

aw! Heroes are not made of such stuff 
as that! 

Cradied in rags an 
shere of profanity. 
Pods name ou 

, 


reared in an atmos- 
he first mention of 
to his ear as an impre- 
avthing, the empty bot- 


cation. His first 
tle, never ghee in the orgies about 
hun. Never knowing the grace of a 


kindly word, the touch of a gentle hand. 
Hand! His physical experiences in the 
way of limbs were almost exclusively con- 
fined to vielent applications of feet. 

But there was something better in him. 
He knew there were other places beneath 
the broad blue sky be sometimes saw from 
the pack-room where he dwelt,and he often 
dreamt of them. Sull, he could form no 
notion. The world as he knew it was drawn 
in brawls, colored blue with oaths, and lim- 
ited to an alley. 

Yet the good in him must rise to the sur- 
face. Thus it gave the oceasion, and oppor- 
tunity makes or unmakes, It is the test of 
merit. Geotus they claim can inake Oppor- 
tunities, It is a mistake — opportunity 
makes the wentus. 

fle was sitting on the settee phar wer 
by the way, he had been suiminarily pitched 
in an hilarious moment by the woman up- 

re ritalin. 

vainall = he — for his ten years he had 
a mind, and now this inind was wandering 
round inan ocean of speculation, but saw 
nothing familiar, Hither and thither he 
drifted, his head sinking deeper in his little 
hands, till he struck against the domestic 
strand. 

“Jack !° 

The vores cone from the window above 
him. It we a woman's, and the owne: 
herself backed up her word by thrusting 4 
red swollen face, undignified by a pair o! 
uneertain eves, through it. The boy had 
not beard oer apparently. 

“Jack sav! Do vou hear me?" 

The essential point of this remark was 
tailed ov such an appendage of varal bobs 
in the way of protanity, delivered in such a 
kev. tuat deaf frou birtn would alone 
nave excused not bearing. 

“Yes, | near you, and what of it ?" 

The iad as he spoke rose and turned his 
pandsome, though undeniably dirty, face 
towards the female, There was rebellion in 
bis looks, and lis attitude meant battle to 
the death. 

The woman's first impulse had been to 
precipitate herself at him through the win- 
dow, Wiser and healthier reflections, how- 
ever, prevailed 

“Is that the 
mother?’ 

“] don'teare. You're not my mother,and 
I wont go fer gin any more i you kill 


wavy you answer your 


ine. 
"The woman's head darted back with a 
notion uke asnake ® 

The tad could bear her ring across 
the floor to the landing, and he had no 
doubt ot the resalt. At such times though 
the spurt of her feelings night be surmise | 
in her expressed determination to have his 
liver, she usually compromised on kicking 
him to the color of it. 

When, therefore, he heard her announce 
ber intention of slictny that portion of his 


“Wh 


has he 


urat into tears. 
had come from, and where he was going. 


simple, his prospects for the future simpler. 
speed <= 8 he had said : 

“I never had a home, nor do I expect 
one. I didn’t care then, I don't care now.”’ 

But when they said he might come to live 
with them if he would—for he might be 
very useful to run errands and could in 
time go to aschool—though he did not com- 
prehend, he was too much dazed to offer re- 
sistance when, in obedience to order, the 
button-flashing coachinan gingerly touched 
him on the shoulder at led him to the 
kitchen of the great house. 

The pity of it is that happy days ~4 all too 
swift, while sorrow drags along with feet of 
lead. 

Jack had been with the Gladyses nine 
years, and the dawn of early manhood cast 
its white rays over his ruddy cheeks. 

From the ten-year-old vagrant — the 
waif who had made so strange an entry on 
the world, be bad graduated with high hon- 
ors in his school of life. As help to the 
cook, assistant about garden and stabtes,and 
tinally as lieutenant footinan to the whilom 
grand captain coachinan, he was regarded 
usa Valuable servant. 

“Tt was Jack !"' seemed a text which illus 
trated and lit up many a serinon of duty 
done, and all done well. 

There was no going to the country or sea- 
side where his place was nota useful one. 
Always careful, able, and courteous, but 
strangely silent, he was a model for his 
kind. 

They were in acity by the sea, The day 
had been warm and oppressive. Towards» 
evening, Blanche Gladys said ; 

“LT think I would like a rowin the bay. 
The water is beautifully still, and I'm sure 
we shall enjoy it. Jack will row us.” 

She said “us” and “we knowingly, for 
she spoke to one on whom the light of the 
love, @ ray of which had blessed Jack 
Brown's life, shone strong and full—her 
sweetheart. 

“But it is so late. 
ret a rood boat."’ 
“There need be no fear of that. Call Jack, 
I will be ready in a moment.”’ 

The footmman—grown strong and power- 
ful—bowed with his heart in his eyes as his 
lady passed.and followed them to the quay. 
‘The boat was old, but as the water was 
still, the fisherman could trust it, but they 
tual better not go far out. 

The lady Blanehe laughed. She had all 
faith in him at her side. She never thought 
ol Jack. 

Out they went on the blue waters into the 
sun-kissed twilight. There was something 
~» exhilarating in the position that they 
were soon over a mile from shore, 

“Miss Blanche, the tide has turned and 
the wind is rising.”’ 

It was Jack who spoke. But why did he 
press so hard against the board that passed 
veneath his feet? 

“Time enough,” was the reply. “We 
have a full hour of daylight yet.” 

Her lover was with Ker, and love is so 
forgetful. 

The waves grew higher. The boat sunk 
and rose with the swell. There were strain- 
nus and moanings as Jack pulled lustily 
and with willing hands against the tide. 
The, fisherman bad said it might be 
strong enough, but not to go too far. 
“Why, I declare the boat is leaking.” 
Blanche Gladys lied the edge of her 


We will not be able to 





anatomy, he wenrhed present possibilities | 


by past events. Bat as she tambled down 
the stairs witha knite in ber bony hand, ana 


a spirit of evil darting from her evea, the | 


~esible embarrassment arising from the 
oss of that onran assured imposing dimen- 
seems, The opportunity was foread upon 
him, but he seized it and dashed through 
tne alley beside him into the wide, wide 
world. 

As we have said, opportunity makes or 
unmakes, and it made Jack Brown. 

His first step placed hin by the pedestal 
where he stands a hero. 

Then and there he drifted to the shores of 
anew world, leaving the other fer behind 
him. Evervthing was foreygn. When he 
Stopped running he was amid a strange 
wople. He eould mnt understand it. 
se was = unusual and beautiful. 
Some of the natives passing by in the street 
looked petvingly upon and gazed afer hin. 
This was strangest of all. 

By and by a singular veese: floated by 
tem. It ran on wheels, and was drawn by 
two of the queerest beasts he ever saw. 
The one-eved dog Unat belonged to a neigh- 
bor mm the alley was queer-looking cer- 
tarniv, but these were astonishing. 

Perhaps it was the resalt of some deep 


' 


pmees Oy Instinct. but Jack caught on be | 


und the carrwgre. It man on and on, but he 


thought of nothing gave the delightful sen- | 


sation of novelty. 

Suddenly it stopped un front of a grand 
dwelling, anda voung gtrl and e«teriv gen- 
tieman alwitned. Thev both hekei = 
handsome that Jack was not evtrsted to peer 
at thern tnroagh the wheels but must move 
out tocateh a full giimpee of taney grandeur. 
The anacnificent coachinan, Moving dike a 
eernes 6f suns in a mulutude of brass but 
toms, saw bum, and would have smote him 


7 


| 


skirt. It was dripping and water was fore- 
ing itself through the foot-plank. 

“Jack, turn about and row back quick as 
you can, while we bail out.” 

She spoke earnestly, but without fear. 

There was nothing that could serve for 
this purpose mn the boatand as Jack strained 
anuust wind, wave, anc tide in turning, a 
seuln opened in the bow. 

But they were now heading towards home. 
Sull, the ude was against them, and their 
progress was slow. The water was gaining 
in the bottom of the bexat. 

“Can vou row, sir?" 

Lady Blanche’s lover's only answer—his 
faw deathly white—waus to leave his place 
by her side and seize an oar. 

His change of place, however, seemed to 
Inake natters worse. The water could al- 
host be seen to rise against the inside of the 
tee. And the shore was almost a mile 
away. 

“It might be well, Miss Blanche,to signal.”’ 
Jack's voice was strong with terrible por- 
tent. “Perhaps they may see us.”’ 

Blanche Gladys wasno cowanl She took 
awhite woven shawl from her shoulders, 
and, standing up, waved it in the air. 

The terribie Strain though, as the boat cut 
through the water swiftly, opened other 
gaps The water leaked im both fore and 
aft. 


After a few minutes the girl cried ex- 
citedly : 
“They see us! 
the quay !" 
Higher and higher rose the waves. 
Jack rested on his oar a moment, and fac 
ing about, he looked towards the land. 
rhen he turned again his eyes were 
bright and his lips were drawn. ~ 
“The boat will ng float till they reach ua 
She must be lichtened or we are al] lost.” 
As he spoke he nose. 
Hlis mistress Gountenance was pallid 
with terror. 
‘What would you do, Jack? 
you mean ?"’ 


A boat is putting off from 


What do 


“Pay beck the debt of gratitude _ owe | 


- 


with his whip, but the young lady inter- 


should Barber? Why, what 
oe? The poor little fellow {”” 
There was such a soul of kindness on the 


girl's voice—eo much of the eloquent lan- 
of true pity in her look, that Jack 
They asked him who he was, where he 


The story he told them of his past was 
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who sacrificed his ali,ber com 


the boat’s course. He must be saved. But 





There was , yet how much sorrow. 
| What a hate ny (Pa ll Kindness, Leve and 
| Gratitude is! 
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AT DEAD OF NIGHT, 


BY PIPKIN. 





was jilumining earth and sea, the west 

was aglow with ruddy lurid light, while 
dark jagged clouds, towering and crowding 
up from the horizon the while, seemed like 
sorrow closing round a great joy. 

iligh up among the cliffs, so wildly beau- 
tiful to-night, was perched a cottage, asmall 
nest of a place, a good ten minutes’ walk 
along the coast away from the fishing vil- 
lage, nestling in a little cove. 

On stormy nights how the wind raved and 
the tempest roared around the little dwel- 
ling! nd not far out at sea iay some 
treacherous rocks, just below the surface of 
the water, upon which many an unwary 
vessel had drifted and gone down in the 
nights, when its living freight thought they 
were safe. 

But to-night all was calm and lovely and 
restful; seemingly so, for the sea was treach- 
erous, its beauty not always to be trusted. 
Still, who would have thought of storms or 

ing waves? Ah! who? 

*olly Grey watched them from the kitchen 
of the little house on the cliff, and thought 
of her father out on the waters, pursuing his 
calling asa fisherman. Yes, Polly watched 
them, and with the wisdom of her eleven 
years foresaw a storm. 

Her father, John Grey, was not expected 
home that night; but would he and his com- 
»tnions also foresee the storm? =Polby could 
not tell; and justa uttle sinking feeling ol 
ear stole into her brave, womanly beart as 
she pondered, nursing baby and stilling its 
cries, as she stood by the window. 

Her mother was ill, sick unto death it was 
eared. A neighbor came round from the 
village and mounted up to them once in the 
day, that poor little bevy of smal! children. 
with a sick mother moaning out her weari- 
ness and unrest in the bedroom adjominy 
the kitchen, but taking note of nought and 
nobody. But the neighbor had been and 
ywone, the doctor had called and shaken his 
wise head; and litle Polly was left to her 
long evening and nightof watching without 
father. And she was equal to it. 

Polly, too, was a sister to the five 
young things, Jack, Suie, Willie, Fred, and 
the wee Nellie she held in her arms, a mite 
ofamonth ortwo, The elder ones had come 
crowding home from school, and had their 
tea; it would soon be bed-time for them, 
and that long, long night for Polly of watch- 
ing, nursing and seothing both baby an. 
inother. 

Poor mother! the little one’s cries must 
have reached her in part, wandering, as her 
soul seemed to be, in darkness and distance 
from those who loved her so. Jack was 
with her now while Polly hushed baby to 
sleep, and the others were playing on the 
shore below. 

But presently the children came mounting 
up among the sunset glories which were 
about their home, for they were tired, and 
would fain goto bed. And Polly tended 
them through the process of undressing, 
baby still in her arins; then she relieved 
| Jack from his watch, and he too lay down, 
while she herseiflichted a candle and took 
her seat by her mother. 

By this time the rosy sunset had vanished, 
every streak of coloring faded from the sea: 
the cliffs and the waters were a dull grey in 
the gathering twilight, the latter motionless, 
the wind asleep. Would it awake? The 
little girl hoped not, watching those lurking 
clouds through the curtainless window of 
her mother’s room. How silent it was! 

But hark! the wind is rising; gust after 
gust came rushing by, it shrieked, and went 
wandering on, like a herald of what was 
ooning. Now the waves felt it, and began 
to leap and rise, as if glad to join their wild 
playfellow in a midnight revel. 

Polly hoped her father was safe, that he 
had seen the storm coming—he and his com- 
| Panions—and run into shelter higher up the 

coast; he sometimes did. She tried to trust 
jin trod, and not to fear nor be afraid, 
| either for them at home or father at sea It 
| Was midnight—the little clock in the kitchen 
chimed the hour; and then—oh, then! what 
was that? The firing of a signal-cun out 
away near the Witches’ Kettle, as the swir!l- 
Ing Wailers were called around those mur- 
der — ks where a lighthouse wasso much 
neeiesd. 

_The little girl stole across to the window. 
Yes: there a huge black something stood 

utin the darkness and the storm, where 
the white foam leaped and curled, as if boil- 
ing and seething around the rocks. Yes, 
the child knew the direction of the rocks too 
well to be mistaken. Ah! yes, there she 
lay: and again that boom came across the 
"Polls hoped the 

muy they in the village would 
hear, and, if possible, put out in a boat tothe 
racine, 

But no; boeom—boom! went the 
cun af shorter intervals: their need was 
greases, their = nearer. Still, no dark 
forms Were to urrying 
solitary shore to “ey slong the 

for aad. 
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tossed 

Should she go and give the 
Not from going half a mile among 

cliffs did she shrink, but from leaving 

-mother—so sick, so unconscious—in the dead 

of night with only the slumbering children. 


She might wake Jack, but he 
boy, he would not Sane to got 
Oh! ought she? and Ss gun out its 


pitiful call. 
“Oh, God, tell me what to do, fot Jesus’ 
sake, who was once out in astorm Himself!" 
~ a ee fe herself, ber hands. an 
strain er eyes to catch another 
distressed we 


EVE 


of the ship; there it was, 
rocking and swaying. "The Damaet 
her like an : if her r were 


out there, he would like some little giri to 
be strong and brave enough to trust all at 
home to God's hands for a short time, and to 
run to wake strong men to the rescue ; and, 
somehow, it came to her that it would be a 
holy work, this turning from what was so 
dear to her for a little time. 

trembled, her cheeks grew e. 

She —— the bed : her mother mut- 
tered and was unrestful still; she bent over 
baby, she slept; she stole tothe children’s 
room, the sound of whose breathing met thor 
at the door. Now for the brave effort! It 
wrung her heart to do it, yet she must ; that 
gun, telling of the lives going down to 
death, seemed like a living tongue bidding 
her go. 

And she went out through the blinding 
rain, the wind, the loneliness of midnight ; 
and anon she was at the village, rapping at 
Peter Wells’ door—Peter, so BO 
ready to save life. ° : 

“A ship is going down in the Witches’ 
Kettle! Quick, quick, Peter! They've 
been firing a gun this long while.” So she 
told her story. 

“Aye, is it John Grey’s little maid ?” cried 
honest Peter. “A ship going down, d’ye 
say? Then we'll try to rob the fishes of the 
— souls on her ;’’ and hasty was the toilet 
16 made, while Polly scudded back home, 
the sound of the church bell wakening the 
Villagers stealing up to her as she ran. 

Mother still muttering and unrestful; baby 
still sleeping. Now that the deed was done, 
the reaction came. Low she went and sob- 
bed by the side of her mother, who never 
heeded her! She went once more to the 
window. Dark forms weré there now on 
the shore—they were shoving off a boat to 
the rescue. Then she stole away and called 
Jack. 

“Jack,’’ she whispered in his ear, “Jack, 
a Ship is on the rocks, and I've been down 
to the village and told them, and now Peter 
Wells and a lot of them are gone out in a 
boat to save her. Come and peep into mo- 
ther’s room and see.”’ 

Tip-toeing their way to the window, the 
two children peered out. Still the storin, 
still the fury of waves and wind, but the 
signal gun had ceased its firing; and oh! 
by and by the boat returned, andl landed a 
freight of trembling human beings. Toand 
iro it went and came, and, with God's bless- 
ing, they were saved every one—seventy- 
live souls; andas the last boatful was landed 
the ship sank. 

“Little maid," said Peter, who, when his 
work was done, mounted up to the solitary 
cottage of his neighbor to spcak a word to his 
brave little dauggter, ‘*you ought to be call- 
ed after the name of that other brave lass we 
read about, Grace Darling,” laying his hand 
of rosy 
lisht darted through the kitchen window, 
and fell upon her fair hair like a crown. 

“No, Peter, no; I didn’t go out upon the 
861, you know; I only—only——"’ faltered 
Polly, ready to cry with weakness, excite 
ment, and joy. 

“You only saved seventy-five human 
breathin’ souls by doin’ what not one girl 
ina hundred would have done—left a sick 
mother, and went a half mile’s tramp in the 
rain, at dead of night, to save people you'd 
never seen.”’ 

“I thought of father, and Him who once 
thought so much of other folk,” whispered 
ar eg: through her tears, ‘‘and I did what 

could.”’ 


“Yes, like her we read about in the Bless 


ed Book. Maybe you'll not be forgotten by 
and by up yonder, no more than " was 
the honest seaman’s reply. “All the 


good 
we do for our Lord’s le, if kind o° laid 
at His feet, will be gathered up by Him with 
the blessed words, ‘Unto Me,’ to make us 
glad through eternity.” 

The storm had passed now like adream of 
the night, and sunshine was . the heav- 
ing waters. And before the day was past 

here were sunshine and ess in the 
eottage on the cliff, for r was home 
again, mother just a trifle better, and Polly's 
heart ing with thankfulness and solemn 


joy. “Seventy-five souls! seventy-live 
souls!” she kept w ring to herself, and 
knew that God had it her head and 
given her to be His little munister- 
ing servant, to send help to His people 19 
dire need, at dead of 





THERE is no other r work on earth 
than that of develo everything in man, 
of bringing it into y, of 
back from and 
ward to positive 
Eoitas'phesier thing whebailana chart 

a greater thing who a charac 
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THE FOUR SEASONS. 
—_—_ 
BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 

When Spring comes laughing, by vale and hill, 
fy wind-Gdower walking and daffedil, 
Sing stars of morning, sing morning skica, 
sing blue of speedwell, and my Love's eyes. 
When comes the Summer, full-leaved and strong, 
And gay birds gossip, the orchard along ;— 
sing hid, sweet honey, that ne bee sips; 
Sing red, red roses, and my Love's lips. 
When Autumn seatters the leaves again, 
And piled sheaves bury the broad-wheeled wain, — 
Sings flutes of harvest. where men rejoice ; 


Sings rounds of reapers, and iny Love's voice. 1 


But when comes Winter, with hall and storm, 
And red fire roaring, and ingle warm, — 
Sing first sad going of friends that part ; 
Then sing glad meeting, and my Love's heart, 








SO A I 
THE VALUE OF THE TIP. 

N the manufacture of cigars there 15 little | 
or no waste of material. The stems and 
ribs of the tobacco leaves that are reject- 

ed by the cigarinaker are sold to farmers as 
manure. The old serapsor cuttings go to 
the cigarette manufacturers or are sent to 
Europe to be smoked in pipes. Even the 
dust that is swept from the tloor of the work- 
room where cigars are made has its price, 
and is used as an ingect destroyer in hot- 
houses and gardens. Tobacco ig too valu- 
able to be wasted by the manufacturer. 

It is after the cigar gets tothe consumer 
that the waste begins. It is probably safe 
to say that on an average one-third of all the 
tobacco made into cigars is flung away in 
the shape of half-consumed stumps, and the 
smokers of the best cigars throw away the 
biggest nee oy 

‘his waste is especially common in this 
country, where cigarholders are less used 
than in Europe. 

Every morning bootblacks and rag-pick- 
ers gather from the gutters a harvest of ci- 

ar-stumps for their private use, though of 

ate years this enterprise has fallen almost 

entirely into the hands of Italians, owing to 
the ascendency of the cheap cigarette and 
the growing self-esteem of the gamin. 

The fact, familiar to every smoker, that a 
cigar once lighted and laid away, if only a 
few whitis of smoke have been drawn 
through it,entirely loses its flavor, interferes 
with the value of the stump. 

But the Italian ragpicker is not over-fasti- 
dious, and in his black clay pipe all tobacco 
tastes alilze. 

In Paris the gathering of cigar-stumps has 
grown to be a recognized industry. Inone 
section there is a market for this commodi- 
ty. Wholesale dealers purchase the stumps 
that are gathered in large lots by boys and 
beggars, and turn them into a poor yey 
ot smoking tobacco that is purchased by the 
poorer classes or exported. 

The tip or head of the cigar which by the 
American smoker is bitten off and tossed 
away, is in some parts of Europe carefully 
preserved, and made the basis of vast, or- 
ganized charity. The history of its use which 
only dates back some fifteen or twenty 
years, is a fair illustration of the results that 
may be accomplished by economy in small 
things. , 

Some German philosopher of a practical 
turn calculated that much valuable tobacco 
was wasted by cigar smokers by the — 
tion of the tip, and that ifa general collec- 
tion of the tips could be made and the ma- 
teriel could be put to use, a handsome rey- 
enue would be the result. 

The conceit was laughed at, but was put 
to the test half seriously by a nuinber of 
smokers. For want ofan organized effort 
the first results were not encouraging, but 
the thing was talked of and created attention. 

Smokers’ clubs were organized in all 
parts of Germany—so-called tip societies— 
and a regular system of collections was de- 
vised. The members ofthe clubs made it 
their business to collect cigar tips among 
their friends, and boxes were put in tobacco 
stores and saloons forthe saine purposes. 
Every month a member of the club made 
his collection. 

As charity was understood to be the ob- 
ject of the collections, sums of money were 
frequently found inthe public boxes among 
the tips. 

Atthe end ofthe year the tobacco was 
sold to snuff manufacturers, or for smoking 
tobacco. 

With the money the clubs bought clothes 
and Christmas presents for orphan {children 
or the inmates of other charitable institu- 
tions. The system as it became general, 
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In France the system does not appear to 
have taken root asyet. The Parisian tobac- 
conist sells his cigar tips to florists, who fu- 
Inigate their greenhouses with them to kill 

In this country where more cigars are 
smoked than in all Europe r, the tip 
is contemptuously rejetted. Of late years 

titers have come into use in tokaseo 
stores but without the “saving” clause that 
accompanies them in Europe. A few beg- 
gars collect the tips at certain stores and 
smoke them, but most dealers throw them 
in the ash barrel. 

In the German districts an occasional col- 
lector will be met with, and in a prominent 
German club an effort was made not long 
since to introduce the m, but the de- 
parture for Europe of the promoter of the 
scheme put an end to the effort. 

Tobacco dealers generally declare them- 
selves ready to support and share in the 
movement, should an attempt be made to 
og public interest in it for charity's 
sake. 


brains of bold. 


Good order is the foundation of all good 
things, 

Never interrupt another person while 
speaking. 

Ilasty people drink the wine of life seald- 
ing hot. 

If you are not very clever, you should be 
conciliatory, 

Religion consists n6t in knowledge, but 
in a holy life. 

An old man repents of that of which a 
young man boasts, 

No man ever looked for the dark side of 
life without finding it. 

He who waits to doa great dealof good at 
once, will never do any. 

It is to live twice to be able to enjoy the 
retrospect of your past life. ° 

Have patience with all things, but chiefly 
have patience with yourself, 

If you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher’ setone. 

Men often judge the person, but not the 
cause, which is not justice, but malice. 

There is nothing that so refines the face 
and mind as the presence of great thoughts. 

Trying to admire that which you do not 
like accumulates failure, and exhibits weak ness, 

You cannot bring the best out of a man 
unless you believe the best is somewhere in him, 

Do not lose courage by considering your 
own imperfections, but instantly set about remedying 
them, 

We may laugh or weep at the madness of 
right whatever to vilify 








mankind: we have no 


them, 

Training the hand and eye to do work well 
leads individuals to form correct habits in other re- 
spects, 

Do not accustom yourself to consider debt 
only as an inconvenience ; you will be sure to find Ita 
calamity. 

Wicked men stumble over straws in the 
way to heaven, but climb over hills in the way of de- 
struction. 

It doesn’thurt a good man to have his | 
character Investigated ; neither does it hurta coin to 
try its ring. 

A spirit of contradiction is so pedantic and 
hateful, thata man should watch against every In- 
stance of it. 

Do not begin to quarrel with the world 
too soon: for, bad as it may be, It Is the best we have 
to live in—here, 

Those are the Christians who are more 
careful to reform themselves than to be continually 
censuring others, 

The chief properties of wisdom are, to be 
mindful of things past, careful of things present, pro- 
vident of things to come, 

Neither a man nor a woman. is entirely 
safe until he or she can endure blame and receive 


Femininities. 


News Notes. 





Wrinkles are not so ugly as bed mature. 

American girls abroad cag buy noblemen 
very iow just now, 

A lack of bashfulness in seaside bathing- 
sults is again complained of. 

There is nothing more chilling to an ar- 
dent lover than the Beautiful’s No, 


A Down East paper tells ofa Yankee lass 
who is as ‘‘wsthetic as all get-out. *’ 


An Ohio girl has written a poem about 
ice-cream and calls ita ‘‘frosen dream. *’ 


A wife should be like roast lamb, tender 
and nicely dressed. _ No sauce required. 


When a woman becomes a laundress late 
in life she may be said to have reached the iron age. 


An Ohio woman was divosced on Thurs- 
day, and ten minutes later was married to a man from 
Pittsburg. 

One of our young ladies who keeps an au- 
tograph album exclusively for male signatures refers 
to It as her ‘*him book,*’ 


A lady who drew a gentleman's dressing- 
gown atarecent church fair now wishes to draw a 
good-looking young man to put in it. 


Whenever young ladies learn to so stick a 
pin in their apron slyings that It won't scratch a fel- 
low’s wrist there will be more marriages. 


Six-year-old innocent—‘‘Mamma, why is 
Mra, Fickiclove called a grass widow ?'' Mamma— 
‘Because Mr. Ficklelove died of hay fever, my 
love,** 

There isno need of young ladies rooting 
in a ronge box to get up a healthy color when a little 
jJudic ous application of the scrubbing brush to the 
kfichen floor will accomplish Like results, 


A New York lady has taken pains to learn 
that anly one person out of fourteen likes mask, and 
the one person out of fourteen who does like it is per- 
fectly willing to offend the other fourteen, 


“What beautiful hair that young lady 
haa, ’*remarked Jones in a half-audible tone, **Yes,** 
replied Pingrey, ‘‘but it isn't hers.** ‘* *Tis false {°° 
cried the young lady, suddenly facing round, 


A heroic and noble man’s first thought 
when his house took fire recently, was for his mother- 
in-law, whom he saved from a bhrning stairense by 
promptly throwing her from a third-story window, 


When a young wife heard her uncle say 
it was casy to make some people believe that the moon 
is made of green cheese, she remarked that she agreed 
with him If it were honeymoons he was talking 
about. om . 

Given two widows of the same age, the 
same social condition, the same character, one of 
whom had a bad husband and the ether a good one, 
which of the two will pave the stronger desire to get 
married again ? 


Women who paint have just discovered 
what has long been known to those of the stage, that 
the face can be made round by putting the rouge in 
the centre of the checks, and clongated by putting it 





on a line near the mouth, 


It is asserted that some Canadian women 
have been doing quite a thriving business in smug- 
gling baby carriages over the line by coming to the 
American side bearing a baby in their arms and 
wheeling it back in a carriage. 


Miss Featherfuss, sitting in the front pew 
in her gorgeous new hat, was totally oblivious of the 
innocent litte tag that told to the congregation that 
that stunning spray of flowers cost her just ‘W2xe,"' 
**Wheére ignorance Is bliss, *’ etc, 


A beautiful thought appreciated ; An ex- 
cited old maid in a temperance lodge a few evenings 
since read an original poem entitled, ‘The lips that 
touch liquor shall never touch mine,’* and the young 
men present gave her three cheers, 


A young lady of New York has earned 
the tithe of **the thirsty horses’ friend, ** becauscSshe 
‘“‘loves to see the horses drink.’’ She has erected in 
Madison Square, in sight of bh house, a stone foun- 
tain and drinking-trough at an expense of %, 000, 


A new autograph-album has just been 
made which conceals a revolver in the back, so that 
when the album is presented to the helpless victim, 
death stares him In the face until he has penned a 
beautiful sentiment and written a signature that his 
banker would refuse to recognize, 


® Two Cincinnati sisters, one a dark bru 

nette and the other light blonde, are described by a 
fashion correspondent as 50 anxious about harmony 
iu colors that each has a part of their parlor furnished 
and decorated with special reference to her own com- 
plexion, When receiving callers, cach stays as much 
as possible at her own end of the room, 








praise without excitement, 
It is often more necessary to conceal con- 
tempt than resentment, the former being never for- 





rew to extraordinary proportions. Hun- 
dreds of poor children are to-day clothed 
and fed in.Germany through this simple 
means, despite the tact that Germany is ra- 
ther a pipe-smoking than a cigar-smoking 
country. 

In Berlinalone there are more than twen- 
ty collection officers, and the annual contri- | 
bution of the tip societies forms a consider- | 
able item in the support ofthe State Orphan | 
Asylum, the patroness of which is the Em- | 
press. 

In Baden an effort is being made to build 
an orphan asylum by means of contribu- 
tions, of which cigar tip collections are an 
important item. 

he traveller will observe in tobacco 
stores throughout the country, and, in fact, 
throughout Europe, cigar-cutters that bear 
the inscription for ‘Charity. Save the tip’. 

In Germany or Austria a dealer, in pre- 
paring for a buyer purchased cigars, will o!- 
ten cut off the tip of each one, ly asa 
compliment to the costumer and partly asa 
help to his collection. 

_The plan has been adopted with success in 
England, where the proceeds of the collec- 
Lions are given to hospitals. 

In Denmark the collection of cigar-ti 
furnishes material support fora charitable 








yotten, but the latter sometime-, 

No man will so speedily and violently re- 
sent a supposed wrong as he who Is most accustomed 
to inflict injuries upon his associates, 


Never condemn your neighbor unheard, | 
however many the accusations preferred against him ; 
every story has two ways of being told, 


In the affairs of life activity is to be pre. 
ferred to dignity, and practical energy and despatch 
to premeditated com posure and reserve. 

we 
“Like a Fearful Dream.” 

**T have been so much better this summer,*’ writes 
a lady who had used Compound Oxygen. ‘Every 
time I k of it I feel as if words would not express 
my pleasure or my thanks to you for what you have 
done for me. I shall never forget it. It seems like a 
fearful dream, when I think of two years ago. I 
dreaded to have night come, for I knew there was nu 
rest for me, but that I must bear the pain and siek- 
ness as well asl could until another morning, which 


| I dreaded to see, for 1 was so weak it seemed as if I 


could not see even my own family. Sometimes | 
wished I could stop breathing, just to get a little 
rest. Now it is so different. I sleep good the most of | 
the time, and am well, compared with what I was) 
then. Our Treatise om Compound Oxygen, con- 
taining large reports of cases and full information, 
sent free. Dns. Sranawy & PALex, 1500 and 11 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


times drapes her house in mourning and has crape on 
the door, She pins back curtains with butcher knives 
and lectures te an Imaginary audience, She goes out 
on the street as 4 bride and again as a person in deep 
mourning. Wer husband ts afraid of her and sleeps 
dressed In his working-clothes, prepared to get out of 
the house atany time, 

A Wisconsin paper tells of a certain 
resident of thatcity, thirty years of age, who sud- 
denly met a buxom lass upon the street, an entire 
stranger, and as suddenly fell in love with her. They 
were introduced, she reciprocated his affections (or 
said she did) and within three hours the twain went 
off and were married. We hope a marriage so hasty 
will not lead to repentance at leisure. 


A dry-goods clerk, who had a most out- 
landish way of walking, had to go to a distant part of 
the store to find some géo0ds which a party of feminine 
customers wished to see, **Walk this way, lndies,"* 
he called, ashe swung himself off. ‘*But we can't 
walk that way,’ cried a pert miss; ‘‘we never 
learned that style, you know.** The clerk ts now 
drilling his tibia in the motion of a pew gait. 


Twelve years ago a young couple fell in 
love as they journeyed on shipboard from Sweden to 
America, They were poor and resolved to get a little 
start before marrying. She went into service in Chi- 
cago and he sought his fortune in the far West. Dur- 
ing all these yeam of struggle they remaiped true w 


| each other, though fortane had frowned upon the 


man. HKecently be has been successful, and the giri 
has just gone to the home he bas bullt for her at 
Denver, 


The comet is split in two pieces. 
A spoiled egg will float on top of water. 
Low shoes in fanciful forms grow in fa- 


vor. 


Virginia recently had a shower of peanut 
shells. 


Hancock clubs are re-organizing in Cali. 
fornia. 

The latest craze in art work is bronzing 

There are eight hundred licensed news 
boysin Detroit. ‘ 

Cockroaches are recommended as good 
balt for black basa. 

Indian brass bands are a feature of Cana- 
dian watering places, . 

Cast-iron stoves are said to be more heal- 
thy than any other kind. 

More than half the ships of the are 
coaled with English éoal. si ™ 

A strong solution of tobacco water, it is 
sald, will kill potato bags. 

The Napoleanic “‘N.”” on the French 
bridges Is being chiseled off. 

All fashionable handkerchiefs are en- 
riched in some way with color. 

The outery against Chinese cheap labor 
has been raised in South Wales, 

A head of lettuce, two feet across, was 
lately exhibited at a California fair. 

The Greeks have erected a statue of Byron 
on the spot where his heart is buried. 

In New Orleansare shooting matches in 
which bates are thrown from the traps. 

Wreaths of oat blossoms are 
around hats designed for country wear. 

The amount paid for pensions during the 
fiscal year ending June 3 was $62, 2x2, w7. 

In parts of California boys are by ordi- 
dinance prohibited from smoking cigarettes. 

Cremation is gaining favor in Denmark, 
and a crematory is to be built at Copenhagen. 

It is said that three and a million copies of 
4 revised New Testament have been suld in Amer- 

“a. 

Tough meat may be made quite tender by 
soaking it in) vinegar and water for six or seven 
hours, 

The astronomer, Kepler, thought the ce- 
lestial spaces were as full of comets as the sea is of 
fishes. 

The newest thing in collars has one end 
longer than the other, lapped over on the front of the 
dress, 

The United States capried 8,250, 000 tons 


of merchandise in 1480, and Great Britain about 52, - 
000, 000 tonsa, 


twined 


An Indiana man overturned a bee hive 
on the day he was tu have been married, and was fa- 
*tally stung. 

_ . 

From the letters in the word regulations 
some one has found 1060 English words of not lees than 
four letters, 

Pennsylvania now holds third place as a 
tobacco-growing State, having advanced from the 
twelfth in 1470, 

The arrival of two pairs of genuine mos. 
quitoes In London has occasioned considerable com- 
ment by the press, 7 

An Iinois dog was sixteen days in dig 
ging bis way out of a hole into which he had bur- 
rowed for a polecat, 

A dish of the tongues of nightingales 
which had been fed on myrtles appeared on au bng- 
lish dinner-table lately. 

In some of the graveyards of Western 
cities where body-snatching ts prevalent, 
placed lo the new-made graved, 

A Florida fisherman, while digging 
worms for bait the other day, struck a brass kettle that 
was found to contain $10 ba coin. 

The new constitution of the Episcopal 
diocese of lowa permits women 
meetings for officers of the church, 


bombs are 


to vote at Vestry 





A pet dog which had been allowed to lick 


the face of a New York child suffering from seartet 


| fever was attacked by hydruphobia and killed. 


There is a woman in New York who at 


A Baltimorean who has succeeded in rais 
Ing ‘countless millions of young oysters,’ 
some American oysters will yield the 
ble number of 14,700,060 eggs. 


The grave ofa little girl buried in a Geor 
gia town twenty-two years ago, was opened recently 
and thie features of the child were as perfeet as on the 
day of burial. 
perfectly preserved. 


says that 
alinost Ineredi- 


The flowers in her hands were also 


A California woman in fair circumstances 
sold her fifteen-year-old daughter to a rich old 
rancher, The girl happened to tell her woes to a 
newsboy of twenty-three, whose train passed near 
the ranch, angi he tu his valor married her in order to 
rescue her, 

An Iowa city has a praying band of wo 
men who hold services every Sanday in the jail A 
member became infatuated with a haudsome young 


horse-thief, and planned to help lfm escape by «is- 


gulising him in woman's clothes as one of the band. 
But she failed. 
rr 
KaLamazoo, Mich., Feb. 2, 1880 


I know Hop Bitters wilt bear recommendation hovw- 
estly. All who use them confer upon them the hiyt- 
e>t encomiums, and give them credit for makiny 
cures—all the proprietors claim for them, IL have kept 
them since they were first offered to the public. They 
took high raok from the Oret, antl maintalwed it, and 
are more called for than ell others combined. So long 
as they keep up their bigh reputation for purity and 
usefulness, | shall continue to recommend them —— 
something I have never done with any other patent 
medicine, J. J. BaBCocK, M. D. 
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New Publications. = 








~ Nicholas, for July, be arnong ite 
“Foartho’' July” contents a —_ 
which represents a scene upon ship-boar, 
oa ie Fort M vue beabarded 
by the ich. in 1414, and during which 
Francis Soott Key wrote on his knee that 
Gunous song, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Its other contents, stories, etc., illustrated 
and otherwise are: Captain Sarah Bates 


How to Keep « Fresh-water Aquarium: | 


Phaeton rs, by Ressitet Johnson, with 
Uluatrations by W. Taber: and Saltillo Boys, 
William O. Stexidard, with pictures by 
B. Birch. and interesting seriala Dr. 


Felix L. Gewald has illustrated _ 
Tropiex: dhories Adventures in the Ame 


of Artand Artista, hurnor- 

ous poem hg jingies and comical 
Seribner &4 Co, Publishera, New York. 

Appleton s Journal for Julv.among other 

interesting articles, has in its listof contents: 


Saints and Sinners from the French of | 


Vietor Cherbuliea, in five parta, Part I! 
Arab Hunrr. Part I: Babies and Sctence 
The Two Prix ners. from the German of 
Prof. Rieh!: The Portunes of Literature. 
Under the American Republic, by treorre 
Edward Wi«xibarn: Mm Lamb's History 
of New York: A Dialogue on Poetic Moral- 
ity, by Vernon Lew: (ne Year in a German 
Cooking Scho lt: At Home in Fiji; French 
Family Life and Manners, by Karl Hille- 
brand: Oid Dreams, a poem: Editor's Table. 
and Notes for Readers Appleton & (: 


New York, Publishers 
Blackwe««fs Botinhurck Macar: for 
June. coatains: The Land of Rhein Pe rt 


I: The Arsimoute Nome: Mattie: The Hist. ry 
efan Evening. The Fountain® Youth: The 
Private Secretary, Part VIII; Norwestan 
Neonet=x Heeleo and the Commedia Dell 
Arte: The(Cruime of the Cowa: A Talk Aberut 
Odea The Second Stage of the Land Bill. 
and the Index tt» Vol. CNNIXN. Reeetvet 


fron W. BK Zieher Published by th 
Leonard Sat Publishing Company.of New 
York 
Nort’ A r sn Rewew, for July, eon- 
tains articles the Present Aspect of the 
Indian Problem. Ov Carl Sehurz: The Re 
lies ¢ nfieets , the Agr. bv a Yanke 
Paruwier: The Power of Pubiic Plunder, by 
James Parton: The (ommmeon Sense of Tae 
ther Henry teecone: A Study of Tenr 
ae by KR ami bienryv Stuebdart, ete., ete 
Thr tages represents lew Lima 
CP rca his «af fav and mateon, and is one 
ofthe lew stew 
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thts time meet dew f& la An author. wh» 

Weal thhirt.s wears 'm Soremts. recruaraks that 
tress cam im the full maen seit. and the 
wad seem rea The sem) fea.or great stones 
(teat fel. (eww oa. VOTO em ihe air. are ecl ber 
wenlktiae!d in ih a earfhere. or awn 
ws fram the tm». ‘Arch (many Poe 
pers Lam A pe ata. 

i > ne 


CARRIFR Pie mons —( arrer maeoms were 


sme] OV te ADCPetrts Ueetry ect) tit sale 
= thev are by “am .ves be Las Piiny 
mvs that these biris were ued b ¥ Brutus 
amd Hirtius during the siege of a town bv 
Mare An Ted, at ite see of Ley- 


dem, thev wete used by th 
Orange, at OY Coetr means be stewed 
im freeing 4 Wen tha was 
sbow bre gratruk. : rvieresd thas the ss 
gmteous boris shoald be St | trae bert es 
aed thet whea dewi they shoal be «m- 
taimed with al! berer. In Poinws 
BSVigstors an their se arrival 
them % quavey the geeel mews t) theu 
fm a 
_ > @2 aE - 


UNBEALTH. oF imactive Kkiners ue 
ee RS. Se ee, and o 
of a serious and fatal diseases 
whict can be preveated wh Hop Bitmera 
tf takem tu tine. 


i=retel 


) @emtary. 


tures. j 





Humorous. 


People worry themesives il; they a 
themertves Insane ; they worry themerives to death. 
This ls very fSeotie® ; there are lots of other people to 
worry. - 


A recipe for lemon pie vaguely adds: | 


*Then sit on a stove aad stir constantly."* Just as if 
anyone could of op & stove without stirring cvn- 
“aatiy. 

A paragraph starts out with the advice 
“Seve your eedertaker’s bill."' This is te frag- 
Better save all your Dilla if they are re- 
cetpted. 

Whena man intends doing any wrong he 
puts honor where it will do the most good—behind 
him. If be ts found oat be can fall beck on his honor, 
you se. 


Recipe for becoming mwsthetic: One dic- 


| thomary of art terms, three of] paintings,” and a job 


4 of olf crockery-ware. Mix. No brains whaterer 


required. 

A subscriber asks if we can recommend 4 
cheap and popular watrring-place Certainiy ; just 
let ws Know where it ix, and we'll recossmend it. 
That's the kind we approve of 

There are undoubtedly a great many 
things which are better thaa riches Dut riches are 
gest envech for these of us whe feel humic, and 
wish to leave something for other people. 

Silver must be declinirfy in value. Ai lit- 
¥ bev im this vielmity reeentiy swallowed a trade 

‘lear. They gave him en emetic. and all they coald 
rai oat of him was cighty-@ve cents in pennies. 

‘Had drank” 
mar. seers so high autherity It certainivy is 
“Was drunk +far better grammar. and mor 
accomiaace with the real facts, ulve tuuecs 
ten 


is not good English gram 


You are feeling much better, madam 
than vou dif when I aawe y last,”* sald 
lan, pressing his @ngers gently opom the par 
lef wrist, “YA. mach better, thank ¥ Just af- 
ery be, Wette Jot i upeetthe table and Drok 
all the mevfie ithe- ot thes. ** 
w hen they dig up a skull anywhen 
= tevroming coammon te say that 2 Maghe z-? 
imappeare! albeoct foar rearc.agy a 
hats hie, By aaving it is a light £-rsT 3 ‘ 
pry vemts ant anit f 
have the munierer focad aad par 
Young man, in the bright lexicon of 


whew vrooth there is mo such thing as a frst 


manmiment with prwnis« Mamma, de) vou ines 

I'm real glad you'r my ther?’ Mother, equa 

surprise? and towche! Whr, my dear’ wh 

Y eos man— “Bewausw sou can ‘tever te my mother- 
- 


in-a*. 


- i ~~ — 

If the mother ts feet 
iren shoakd te strong 
Coen poond is a perfert eperi@e im all chron 
eases of the ea i.eal system of omen. Seni to Mrs 
Lvitsa F. Piabham, SS Western Avener, Lron. Mass 
fut pam phicts 


hee - 


be 10 bs fompeossi le that 


Lydia RB. Pinkham's Vege ta- 


’ 


—_ oo 
ae ee es 


Whr arm you « of eamts. never able to t he 


theat 5 ae Gent me it’s al tax! 

Orst piece Dv habitaal comstipation, wht 

taally comet deramged! Kkitocrs and liver. The sum 
cry for comsti mation ts the cele@rates? Kiting +-W ort 


It is ale 8 spewitice remmety for all kidney and 4 


~aws Theesands are cured br it ewer 


Try it at omew. —Totedo Blade. 
—>_-— oS 
Im pertant. 

“MA s Toa viett oc leave New York lr sate Par: 
or Pip age an¢ Carriage Hire, ster gt GU RANI 
Lt soos Hort omit Grant Ceetral Ie ex 
ce gant & » Btter? at 4 oest 
Lara revdeee«t to Gi a wari per : Pur teas 
rs De * ator he asr ox ppd . < - 
hoa acct A at ral romeds s 

. Ps ‘+= ~tter “ 2 a e 
‘ : Livtei thas af acy e irst- 
the _ 


—_ > 
| Punret @OUSsS MAIR. Wes Wan 


Sree Twa San + Sc mo? ¢* Hair = * 
rc’ sate Seed for cir a? Melan 
Wag, BM Sawyer St... Boston, Mass 


—<_ 

82° Whee car readers amewer any Adver- 

themeet feerd im theese cobemems ibey will 

confer a faier oa the Pubiipher and the ad- 

verter by naming the Saterday Evening 
feed 


— Oo - + 


Feeble aed Siritty Perens 

Recwerer thetr vitality bs paretg 8 ase of Hw 
wetter s Stegmec® Batters the meet peoqece” sig ea: 
aat slteerative =e ioe le ow i—ao-re 
Sever amd ague, Crepe gaia, coms patie. tet net 
amt ether muniedies are Coaepietei® memeren! De 
As= Ghee whe Sere geet & shat © has door foe 
en 

Poe ase bs al Druggtets set Desiess geoera! ) 
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/MEALTH IS WEALTE. 


EEALTE OF BODY 16 WEALTE OF XDD 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pere Mood makes sound Sesh. 


A remedy c« Smee atta to pority. beat, repel 

medical prope * esential to perify, heal r 
and invigorate the broten—<town and waste! moby ¥- 
QUIK, PLEASANT, SAFE sad PERMANENT in 
its treatment and cure. 

No mafter by what name the complaint may be de- 
| ag whether it be S-rofula, Consumption, = pt ” 
| tia, Cicer, Sores. Tur Boils, Erysipeias, or Salt 

Kee um, dleass of i. Ronen, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Womb, —_ Liver, Stomach, or Bowels, either 
chroaic. or constitutional, the virus of the disease i+ 
im the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and buil t+ 

| aod repairs these « * and wasted tissues of tl 
| system. If the blow? ts unhealthy, the process of Te 
palr mast be aensoond. 

The 


} COMP nas renre<tr, but secures th: harmontoas 
action of each of the organs. It establi«he< through- 
oat the entire system Aenetional hanmoanr,. and sup- 
plies the blow? vessels with a pure and healthy cur- 
reat of new life. The skim. after a few dave use of the 
MAMSparillian becomes clear, and besctifel. Pimples. 
Biotehes, Black Spots and =k'n Eruptions are re- 
moved: 3 Somes and rm soon cured. Persons suf- 
fering trom —— Froy tive Diwases of the Eves 
Fars, Le @i and tilands that hare ac- 
immulate<d an ‘spread, eltber 
cases oF mercury, or from the ese of Corrosive sabli- 
ate. may rely open a cure if the Sarsapariliian ts 
tinued s sufficient time to make its impression ou 
i *Tetem. 

(ine kate contains more of the active principles of 

zie ines than an “her preparation. Taken in 
asf nfu Doers. "oats others rey 


> as much. Per Bottie. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE (CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE BOR 
FAMILY LsE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CTRE WORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AtrAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOLs 
D ONE HONDRED LmoL- 

XNPEN DED POROTHER MED- 

E> OR rhe AL AT- 
TEND 

TUF MOMFNT RADW av . R f A DY RELIFF I- 

APPLIED EXTERN ALLY—or ABE INTEhR- 





I-EAsPS THAN 
LARS 


A r 
IcIn 


NALLY, ACOORDING Ter Dine Ths s—PAIN 

PROM WHATEVER At=E ChAseS To ENTS) 

i Bal ass Ble ty pealt r wl ' is eipem- 
4. or if seized with Ind eora, Diphtheria, * 


at, Mempay Rad Coughs, Hoarseness, bi 
ln@ammation of the Bowel, Stomach. Lanes 


er. Retoeers, or sith (roan Yuinsy. Fever and 
Lgue, or with Negralgia, Heartache, Tie Iedoreox 
Ti=etiae te, Eyrache, ae “sess, | Slee pleseness, 
romat I as Pain in the bark r Rheumatr mm. 
? @tth Panevan. Chelees . e Dveentery. 
rwith Borns, sealds of Brut (hilMaing Prat 
Kites. ot «ith Strat irs Spasins, the appli- 
at rRADWAY'S READY eALIbF lw are 

a «ef the ¥ eet of the~ x“ al tet imat = hears 


'RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 





Goch, ctvene bene end a | 


clear skin. If voa wo@id have your A your | 
bones sxund withows caries, and your cr vor cumple ion i 
Giro BADWATS SABSAP RE 
SOLVENT 


emt not only lea | 


from uncured dis , 


gire @ve or six | 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE Chain, 
Ff, 








C.G. STODDART, 
Broker in Stocks 


--A} 
Mi 1! * ° Sj 
312 STOCK EXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA 


Bays and Sells on Commission for Cash or Margin. 
All securities dealt. in at the New York or Philad«i- 
phia Stork Exchanges. O11 certificates of the Uatted 
and uther Pipe lines bought of »oid for cash, or ap 
margin. Aliso deals in Gret-lass Stork Pri 
$100 and upwarts invested to the best advantage—ac- 
corting to the wishes of the sender. : eee 
edicited, Orders by mail or telegraph -faith y and 
prvmptis exer uted. 

. STODDART, 

312 Exchange Place, Philada. 


I CURE FITS! 


do not mean ~ +4 





When I say curr, 


| them f a,tine. and then have them return 


Perfect Purgative. Soothing Aperi-_ 


ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


AVE sE7a3 LE SUBSTIToTE FORE Caley: 


Perfeetiy Tas* *< sted wily _ 
~e pe anal 
“RADW AVS PILLS: ( ali disomde rs 
t ‘ r. ee K ~ B r, New. 
| r~-. ‘ " . 
z ? inda 
—_— . . 
i é - 
oaks on . 
ae s : £ » te 
orhe Bone 
, ’ tes ° 
’ = » ‘\ ar r lmhscus 
} ? é - ‘ ° Ero 
“imhing , r rac, ¢ Aing 
“rt . om . +* 4 < - 
i ‘ - ae 
} ims ~ etn 
~ = i. be | 
> licag, 
\ = > > © ime tie 
Price, 25 Cents Per Boy. 
Se owomwat tat * = ° st <=? - 
ao . Riky 


“Pake aad Tree.~ 
Radway) ea Irritabie ( rethra 
Bp wont eu Seref aia.” 


. .* - i+~-s> aes 


~ <T 


READ FALSE. AND TRUE.” 


~ °< RADWAY 4 CO_ Ne. 2 
Warvea acrees. New Vork. 
as = =} B&B Worte ¢t ~alt+® < * 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

















mean a radical cure. I have made the a 


Fits, Epilepsy or Fling Sees 


a life-long study. I warrant mv to cure the 
wortcams. Because others hare fa is RO reasca 
for not now receiving a2 cure. Sead at emece for s 
Treatise and Trial Bettie of my infallible remedy. | 
costs yoo nothing, and I will cure you. Give Express 
and Post-viice. ae te 

DR. H. G. 193 Peart St.. New York. 


Ladies! 


SECTRO- MILLE E permanently removes se- 
“ shairin fv« minutes witheut pain, discolor. 
"UL bs rPaTRA’s SEt RET: 
lops the figure te propertions of 
gecdees & arantee? or Inomey ~ fun 


for partiwulars. WILCOX CHEMICAL PREPARA 


o@tekly restores or de 
eet Send samp 


TION (>. GL SPRUCE ST... PH'ILADELPSiaA. 
ATS 15 nd re @ te Agents —i.«-is 
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Facet. 





He that lendeth to the tramp giveth to the 


salvonist. 
Rum and the neighbors. tell on a dissi- 


pated man. 


Grass gets its dew—about the only thing 


in the world that does. 


A disagreeable young man—One whose 


idea of fun differs from yours. 

The man who makes light of everything 
is not necessarily very brilliant himseif. 

A woman who tells fortunes from a tea- 
cup need not necessarily be a sofreress. 

A doorkeeper at,the theatre would make 
a good fortune-teller if he Gpuld tell the future as well 
as the passed, 

Bridget being told to put a little nutmeg 
into the rice-pudding, picked out the smallest one in 
the box apd threw it in. 

There are so many towns in Illinois where 


they fine a man for swearing, that a stranger never 
knows when It is safe for him to talk about the wea- 


ther. 

Georgie (four years old) at the tea-table : 
**Mamma, may I have some sardines?*’ Mamma: 
‘Wait till I'm ready, Georgie.’’ Georgie (sur- 
prised): ‘*Why, ma, it’s me that wants ‘em.*’ 


A hardy seaman, who had escaped one of 


the recent shipwrecks on our coast, was asked by a 
good lady how he felt when the waves broke over 
him. He smilingly replied: ‘‘Wet, ma‘am; very 
wet.*’ 

‘You don’t know how it pains me_ to 
punish you,’ said the teacher, ‘‘I guess there's the 
most palin at my end of the stick,’’ repiled th® boy, 
feelingly. ‘'°T any rate, I'd be very willing to 
swap.** 

Parson Jelly remarked to a penurious 
companion, that the kingdom of Satan was to be de- 
stroyed, and asked him if he was not glad of it. 
**Yes,*’ he replied, ‘‘I suppose so; but It seems a pity 
to have anything wasted.*’ 

‘The Midnight Sun’”’ is the title of a fine 
descripeive article going the rounds of the press, But 
in these degenerate days the midnight son Is a pass- 
ably good boy ; it is the three-o'clock-in-the morning 
son who grieves his parents by his dissipation. 

A member of the North Carolina legisla- 


ture, dining at a hotel, saw a pod of red pepper near 
athand, He thougt it wasanew kind of fruit and 


took a bite, The tears streamed down his cheeks as- 


he put the pod down, saying, ‘‘Darn you, lay there 
and cool,** 


“Don’t talk to me about the descent of 


species !°’ exclaimed Jones, ‘‘You can’t make me 
belleve, for instance, that I descended from a mon- 
kev.** "Don’t get excited,’’ replied Fogg ; ‘‘there 
is no evidence that you have descended from the 
moukey—none whatever, *’ 


“Consistency, thou art a jewel!’’ Some 
men will ride ten miles or more ina dirty and close 
smoking-car on a railroad, and be happy; but the 
same men, if they had only half a dozen blocks to go 
in a horse-car, will open all the ventilators and how! 


for air, without regard to the feelings of all the other ¢ 


passengers. 

A Chicago clergyman noflong since met 
a prominent saloon-keeper, with whose family he was 
acquainted, ‘‘How is it that I never see you in 
church ¥*' asked the pastor. ‘‘Because I don’t go 
there. If you reverends dou't patronize my saloon I 
am not going to patronize your churches, I think it 
is your business to set the good example and come 
first.’’ 


2 
Saffering Women. 

There is but a very small proportion of the women of 
this nation that do not suffer from some of the dis- 
eases for which Kidney-Wort is specific. Wen the 
bowels have become costive, headache torments, kid- 
neys out of fix, or piles distress, take a package, and 
its wonderful tonic and renovating power will cure 
you, and give new life.—Watchman. 














THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DEY FORE 
That Acts at the same time on 



















AND THE EIDwETS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 

















WILL SURELY CURE 
IV KIDNEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY }/ 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free actron of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! A 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! ?" 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 


Use KIDNEY-WORT end rejoice in health. Y 
It is putupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
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of which wases siz quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Ferm, very ( omeen- 
trated, for those that cannot readi! / prepare it. 

(alt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
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Prom the Rev. C. Q. Huntington —Asroa 
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MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYMM, muss. 


ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 


fer all these Painful alate and W eakneesecs 
so common toour female pepulation. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development, The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, fiatulency, destroysal) creving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 
It will at all times and under all ciroumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


is unsurpassod. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for 96. Bent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letterasofdnquiry. Bend for pampb- 
jet. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


Mo famhy should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 


LIVER PILLS. They eure coustipstion, biliousness 
and torpidity of the fiver. 2% cents per box. 
sa Sold by all ts. “GS 


AUTOMATIC CABINET— PLAY ANY TUNE. 


ORGANS* 35 


foot. IMiustrated Cataing ues / ree. 
Marie 26: 2A RBACH, 0@ Filbert St Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nee A REMARKABLE ENGLISH INVENTION. 


LONDON GALVANIC GENERATOR, 
A ROYAL REMEDY 


Now offered to the American Public by 


the bi od, n rves and tias preduciag more 
ew hours than medicine hee hives ia weeks and 


uo Way wiih the dress or cocupation an 
most grauilyirg letters from those using them, 


Constupation, Gout, De 


Weak Back, 


A Guarantees goes with 





Prom a Railroad Contreser _— Beeves 
digestion and dyspepsia, caased by Faled enue ° 
me a scfferer for years. Your Generator has 


Galveston, Tex. Inciosed is $3. R. H. Sannvons. 








The Pall Mall Electric Asw'n, of London, 


There is no snoc< or unpleasant feeling attending their 
Use, and iley can be wore day or p inervoring a 
y life 


directions accompauy each one Every mail brings as 


THE GENERATOR QUICKLY CURES 


Stomach, Liver & oe Complaints, 
ility, Heart 
burn, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Weak 
Stomach, a. Aches and Pains, 
alaria. Chills & Fever, 
Nervous Troubles, Sciatica, Vertigo, 
Indigestion, & all their Complications. 
There is no Waiting. 1t acts Immediately. 


Generator 


{ OUR MOTTO being. “NO CURE, NO PAY.” 


aneery 9h, 
while ee bes made 
would advise others to try it. Please send me three p DR 













moaiha, 
















































N.Y City, Tharsday —Whi'e visiting your 
for indig ond ane entirely. I was douwbéfel af first, ac | had trfed all sorte of satterics aad 





ety, attending a merting of our clergy, | wasind to bay your G 
from which I have suffered for years. Nothing hitherto tried did me an , bat, belie 
I electricity, and baving found an tefallivie cure fur headache in Dr. Beott’s x Hai Brush 


imed to buy a G tor, which, I am glad to say. relieved me at . andl fee! 
eured, | shall lose no opportunity to recommend jt, and take this method of theakieg | eamndly 


Officer :—Punavetrmia, Pa., Febreary bth, 1981.—Your Generator has proved 
blessing to me. | have been « great sufferer from liver troubic and cogstipation, butam now relieved 


trial, postpaid, on receipt of Bi, which wil be returned, if they fa:] to relieve 
@ reasonsbie time. Inclose 10 ete. jor registration. Remittance cam be made in Check, Draft 
Post Office Order, Currency or Stamps, and should be made payable to GEO, A, SCOTT, No. 


You have been imposed upon if you have bought a** Battery,’ ‘ Pad,’ or ‘ Medal,’ thinking it was the Generator, 
Its great success in England has Caused the Market to be Fleeded with Cheap, Worthless Imitations, Sco that the Name “Pall Mall” is stamped on the Bact. | 
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From Major A. It. 


{Rev )C.Q@ leouneves. for es 


pete withew! ofect 
Je no trouble in wearing it, and it cortainly is more agreeable than drugs E TF Caswrens,U 6 8 


Tews sem 

It stopped 7 rheumatic pains ia 
am truly grateful. 

she says it is worth ite weight ta gold. Inclesed Aad §., please seud me two more fer « freed 


Many more could be printed, did space permit 








Having purchased the sole fight to introdece them In America, we will gend them on 942 Broadwa " New York [ Mention this 
dD, e rhage = oy 


your cost, or ask your 


ing an 
to obtain them fer you. Agents wanted ie every tows 





. There 








-—Cwresee, Ti., December 11th 1680 — Your Generater ie a r — 
Su boars, set Ts nes mot returned bow ia Ove weeks I 
he seroad my wife’. cect, 





one has alse relieved the pete 





(Mason) 4. MH. Tewnesrs 





l,or we will send them Lu prees. 
examining, bus the Lepress Charges will oad ctesdcoehiy 


so 































are also worth secing. 


Ladies’ Waiting Room. 


they please. 
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spaces now cover over three 
acres,and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, 
last addition is a large and_ beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 

The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Llectric-Light Machinery, 


There is a Lunch- Room in the building. 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 


Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 


Note.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
Joun WANAMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. 





On 
Visiting 
Philadelphia 
you will find, 
among other places 
of interest, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 


China, Furniture, etc. The 


Valises, 











For Infants and Invalids. 


OLD PEOPLE whose digestive powers are im- 
paired will find this diet invaluable, Many are adopt- 
ing this article asa DAILY DIET. Itis superior and 
more palatable than oatmeal and other similar prepa- 
rations, and being thoroughly cooked In its manufar- 
ture it does not souror spoil. For those suffering 
from IND'GESTION, and sil diseases of the stomach 


and bowels, it is unsur as its svcthing aad nour- 
ishing properties a adaptit wall condi- 
tions the stomach. 

Ridge’s Food is one of the best, cheapest and most 
reliable Foods in the World. and thousands of Chil- 
dren are saved every year by its use. 

RIDGE'S FOOD receives the indorsement of phy- 
sicians of all se fre weste —_, me 

Put up ia cans, an by Gru everywhere. 

° * WOOLRICH & €5. on every label. 








N FOR THE BOY 


Valse Mastaches madeof genuine heir, Can be pet on er of 
festentiy. Low of fun at the «0 44en -hange Three colors, light, 
browe end biect. MUHTACHES by mei! 30 CTS. BS for t@ 

» QOATEES Tu MaTUs 15 CTS £ACH. Prof Selier es 
Magical Tries Cards 10+te Trice Cigarette Case Ih ew. Be 
Witehed Tobacco Box 2Scte Murprise Needie Wateb Charm 80 
se Hew Weeden Bird call 10 ew Mechanica: Grecshopper 
Jamepe dizfeet bigh l0ernte Young sGreat Boot of 409 Secrets 
or hew te make odeg without capital 60 ew Perfect Bu. 
ee 8 soctety Mets Gents Perfect Letuer 
riter SO cts Latics perfect Letter Writer 80 cts Belecuons 
ng 7 Bete Berretsc! Anctent g24 Moders 
M ete Cre Os pmsy Motors Portane Teiier Mets Mystery 
of Making Soived % ce Horse Owners Geide th ets Mor 
eels of Mirth for Fuacy Feiiows 16 ove man se Gulde li cts 


or @i4 Becrets ant © Discoveries he 
Wickes! 7 Shot Reveivers 61 @ best in the martes. 
‘Watod es best 204 cheapest im the world 
whe beoune our agents Gend 2 tria! order 


World m'r 


A Watch free te those 
leben 





timonials free. Address 


LOUIS SHITE NIGHT, Chemust, Cleveland & 


OPIUM bn 4 daze. Ropes uate ee 
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arr leux, a they to the stanplent toilette a | can be and ssa.cover after Correspond 
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with pretty Wattesu gives charac- intended. Line bynes to fancy c 
FASHION CHAT ter to the whole. thin, can be mace ecco’ ooms, trames, and | GSRTRUDS, (Harrisburg. Ore.)—Gen, 
aiaen : Wedding dreages are now almost always swootbreeds, will: « brows ly seasoned E Leewas bern in Vieginis tm 30, end did tere ig 
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hard | Push anything by perseverance. % The 
shaded materials and brocades are so | it WM wis cntrary, owt with long banque | *>oPP trufiion, Drea end | Mrenty-fve cents.¢ ae 


much in vogue, it must not be supposed that 
plan fabrics are in any way demode; on the 
contrary they «till remain very general fe 
vorttes, more especially for combining with 
tne more showy figured materiala, subdu- 
ing the colors of these and greatly adding to 
the general effect of the costurne. 
materials the choice ia almost anlimuted, 
chequers, or ra. lier tartans, and bayaderes 
heading the list, aud they are adapted and 
combined in numberloss ways. 

Some of the prettiest woollen materials 
are in a neutral shade, grey or beige, striped 
with threads in red or some other bright 
tint, or flaked with gold-<olored silk, and 
silk in all the colors of the most brilliant 
gems, The colors in tartans are also varied 
and gay; chequers in sapphire and beige, 
mauve and navy blue, fawn color and seal 
brown, faded leaf and prune, brightened by 
threads in brighter colors forming large 
myuares, are very fashionable, and stylish 
dresses are taade of these materials trimmed 
with atin or surah matching the colored 
stripes, or plain machine stitching. Travel- 
ing costurnes will be made in these combi- 
nations in all colors with small mantles to 
match, and will prove both stylish and con- 
venient, 

Spotted fabrics are again making their ayp- 
pearance, but the spots are exceedingly 
small and so mingled, shade upon shade, | 
with the material, that they show only in | 
certain lights like shot silks; the effect of the 
spots is less dazzling and more pleasing than 
when they are of a decided shade ditfering | 
from the ground. 

Among a nuinber of light silken fabrics | 
the prettiest is foulard satin in all shades of 
grey, Chartreuse, and faded tints covered 
with quaint designs of palms, trefoils, and 
lovenges, formed of tiny towers and foliage 
in all colors, Crepe foulards are also new 
and pretty®they are like Chinese silk in 
texture, and have patterns of the most ex- 
traordinary and far-fetehed character. The 
Kimmplest of these patterns are in Japanese 
style in every comecis able olor: landscapes, 
fans, blocks, and pilesof plates and dishes 
do not sow any preat originality of concep- 
tion, and these designs are, in fact, a mere 
continuance of the queer patterns which 
were introduced Lest season but met with no 








very warin approval, 

Plush has entirely given place to satin and 
kurah omerveilleux, and some lovely toi- 
lettes are made of these, and of all the soft 
amd silky looking mousselines de laine, 
foulards, and Chinese silks, A stylish toi- 
lette, for instance, has the satin skirt pleated 
and puffed in panels, and the tunic, or, pro- 
perly speaking, the searfsof broche crossing 
one another in front and forming with their 
long ends three half circles at the back, with 
three tabs falling in a cascade through the 
centre half circle. A coat bodice and waist- 
coat of brocadecd surah, with a lace rutile 
round the neck and cuffs of brocade and 
lace, Brocade can be strongly recom- 
mended, 

Among some pretty spring and summer 
toilettes is one with a short skirt of kersey- 
mere cloth, made with triple perpendicular 
pleats and trimmed with two searfs, one of 
them of Algerian striped surah, crossing one 
another and draped on oneside, The bodice 
has very short basques forming a postillion at 
the bach, and for wearing oul of doors a lit- 
the drawn fichu of Algerian surah is added. 
Another protty dress is of speckled grey 
voile trimiaieal to the waist with narrow 
ruched flouneos; the tunic is raised and 
draped on the left side with a bow of ribbon, 
and the bodice gathered on the shoulders 
and drawn in very closely at the waist is 
crossed under a waistband fastened with a 
bow, and joining the one on the skirt witha 
loop of ribbon. This toilette must be made 
up on a foundation of silk or sateen. 

A very handsome and becoming dress is 
of eoppercolored satin merveilleux; the 
front of the skirt is pleated diazonally, form- 
ing « point in the centre ornamented with a 
beaded jxwwementerie motif matching the 
alor of the Jvosm. At the side a scarf is ar- 


In fancy | 


raised in the centre with a bouquet of 
orange blomoms. This basque is roundea 
gracefully at the sides, forming small pe 
mers on the hips, and losing iteel: in the 
folds of the train at the back. The front of 
the skirt is of surah satin, finely gathered in 
vandykes, and a scarf of lampas springs from 
the right hip draping the tablier, and x 

raised on the left side with aspray of orange 
flowers falling on the train. 

Spanish lace and steel and jet beaded pas- 
sementerie are the favorite trimmings for all 
the summer mantles, whether they are of 
satin merveilleux, surah, or cashmere. For 
instance, a pretty mode] is of satin merveil- 





; 








leux with a deep trimming of Spanish lace, 
ornainented with drops of steel beads, head- 
ed with steel lace. Another flounce of lace 
forms the collar which is drawn in at the 
neck with a bow of satin ribbon, the ends 
trimmed with a fringe of beads. Other 
stylish mnantles are of soft faille with a gath- 
ered fichu. and some have handsome triin- 
mings of white steel intermixed with lots of 
Spanish lace. 

The long neglected scarf has again made 
its appearance; no doubt it will meet with 
some opposition at first, for, after being used 
to comfortable visites and mantles, ladies 








are not quite prepared for the scarf which 
requires to be “kept in place;"’ but still fash- 
jon having decided for the Directoire searf 
we shall soon admire and adopt it too, and 


| deck ourselves in fichus a la Tallien passed 


within the waistband, and broche mantelets 
in all the soft tints of sky blue, pink, steel, 
old gold, amber, and silver, which our 
grandmothers wore with so much pride. 

For very dressy occasions, such as fetes 
and garden parties, there will be fanciful 
mantles of Pompadour satin or surah trim- 
med with lace and bows of ribbon, and, as the 
summer continues, pretty little fichus of 
shaded silk gauze edged with Spanish 
blonde of the same shaded color, or of Mech- 
lin lace lined with colored ‘surah, the two 
ends drawn across the chest with a bow of 
ribbon and again fastened near the neck 
with a butterfly bow of the shaded color, 
with two narrow gathered lace flounces 
forming a coquettish little nest for a bouquet 
of eoses du Roi, 


Fireside Chat, 
ENTREES—[CONTINUED. ] 
(|) mies MUTTON.—It has been said 





somewhere that ‘it is wise never to eat 

curry ata house where the host offers 
you a potato with the rice,”’ this being a sign 
that in that house the art of good curries is not 
understood. In ameaspre, we agree; there 
should be sufficient well-boiled light rice 
served with it to make potatoes a superfluity. 
If prepar in the following way we can 
promise a most inviting dish. Take the 
white heart of a cabbage, chop it fine, add 


two «: oles, in thin slices, the juice of a 
lemon, ree and salt, mix all well to- 
gether and fry in some butter. Prepare 


your meat, by cutting it into good shaped 
pieces, not very large ones, freeing it from 
most of the fat; raw meat is best, but if un- 
derdone it will do, in case economy has to 
be considered. Peel and cut) downwards 
two good sized onions, or one Spanish 
onion, fry a nice brown in some a but- 
ter, dredge in a little flour, drain out the 
onions when done, and into the same butter 
putth meat, also frying it to a good brown, 
taking care it does not burn. Mix adessert- 
spoonful of curry powder with a little cold 
water until as thick as mustard and turn this 
on tothe meat. Put in a stewpan a little 
stock, enough to well cover the bottom, into 
this put the fried meat and cabbage and ap- 
ple and stew gently over a slow fire for a 
quarter ofan hour, then add onions and a 
little more stock and some salt and red 
pepper, and stew for half an hour; when 
done, add a cup of good milk orcream. The 
mn must be kept covered while the curry 
sstewing. Chutnee should always be serv- 
ed with curry. 

Fillets of Mutton and Tomato Sauce.— 
From the leg of mutton of the day before, 
cut pieces the ghape ofa pear about half an 
inch thick, lay them in some good stock for 
half an hour, then drain quite dry, rub with 
egg, roll in bread crumbsand fry a nice rich 
brown; have ready some tomato sauce, or 
stewed tomatoes highly seasoned will do, 
ay it round the mutton, garnish with pars- 

€ 


"vy and serve hot. This helps to utilize cold | 





ranged lencilwise and fixed to the edge of 
the skirt wiih yatherings, while at the top it 
is lomt an.ong the drapings and puffk, The 
bodice has basques pointed in front, fluted 


and pwesainenteriec ornament. 

dimousine cloth is a very favorite mate 
rial for dresses, and it certainly is extremely 
pretty with its grey or beige ground and 
tiny “tripes of sore bright color, and makes 
must stylinh aad inexpensive dresses. Plain 
woollen fabrics are also much used, but with 
them the parements, collar, and revers, etc., 
should always be of silk or satin merveil- 


mutton, that sometimes is found difficult to 


| convert into acceptable dishes. 


Vol au Vent.—We must not omit this very 


| excellent entree that admits of such a variety 


en the hij» and tiuishing on the back in a) 
| a good puff paste ornamente 


of forma. The first essential ‘ pint isto have 

according to 

taste. ut of this, cut the required shape, 

about half an inch thick for a large, on a 

quarter of an inch far small ones, two for 

each. 

is to be cut, leaving arim round. The cut 

| one is to Fog upon the other, first wetting 
the edge of lower one, so that the rin 

| may adhere to it. When they are baked, 

the ring will be found to be fast to the under 

| crust, and the ceutre pleco loose, so that it 


Out of one of each of these the centre | 


, all stewed with. a little a 
stock and tomato sauce. Oysters 

their own liquer and a little butter, with 
somne tomatoes well or some ‘s 
| brains and a few mushrooms chopped, 

a nice variety. 

Stewed Mushrooms and Pigeons.—Cut the 
pigeons up as for a fricamee, put them on 
the fire in astewpan with enough stock or 
water to cover them. When nearly done, 
make a roux of melted butter —_ 
flour, r, salt, parsley, 
whh the mushrooms the pigeons. If 
the mushrooms are large cut them into four 
pieces, 

Mushrooms and Tongue..—Boil well and 
mash some pdtatoes, wetting them with 
milk, adding and butter; they must 
be quite s and should be carefully 
done. 


Boil some sweetbreads until tender, 
with salt, pepper, and sweet herbs. Have 
ready some piecesof smoked tongue cut 
rather small and thin; these to ke 
warm by placing in boiling water. Cut the 
sweetbreads, when done, the same size and 
shape as the pieces of tongue. Have some 
small Button mushrooms stewed with pep- 
per, salt and butter. When these are done, 
take them out and make a sauce of the 
liquor by adding a little flour, cream, a 
squeeze of-lemon and a little grated nut- 
meg. Now all the materials are prepared. 
Place a roll of potatoes about an inch from 
the edge of the dish, leaving a hollow in the 
centre; in this ridge of potato place alter- 
nately, standing up, a piece of the tongue 
and a piece of the sweetbread until the cir- 
cle is complete. Fill the hollow in the cen- 
tre with the mushrooms, and then f= on 
them the hot gravy. All these different 
things must be kept as hot as possible dur- 
ing the time of preparation, and served at 
once with a garnish and slices of lemon. 

Coléttes d’'Agneau puree de Pois.—Broil 
the cutlets to a nice rich brown, pepper and 
salt, but before doing this —— a puree 
of green peas (old ones will do quite as 
well, if not better than young ae until 
they are nearly a mash, then pass through 
a hair sieve, add a little stock, pepper and 
salt, and broil up again. Then broil and 
arrange the cutlets on the dish according to 
fancy, and pour the purce either around 
or in the centre of the cutlets. The advan- 
tage of this dish is, that the — can be used 
much later in the season, than if prepared 
in any other way. Canned peas or split 
peas colored with spinach leayes can be 
used in the winter equally well. 

Beef and Bacon.—This is one of the very 
nicest of dishes, that can be made from the 
beef of the day before. Cut the meat into 
pieces about two inches long and one incl 
wide, then put into a stewpan with a bou- 
quet of sweet herbs and enough stock to 
cover them. Let them simmer (not boil) 
for an hour. then take the pieces out, wrap 
each in a thin slice of bacon, and put in a 
shallow 

ravy, add a little pepper, 

yutter, and then pour into the pan with the 

meat. Bake just long enough to cook the 
bacon, which, with a good oven, will only 
be a few minutes. If the gravy is not a rich 
brown add a little pastille before pouring 
over the meat in the pan. 

Calfs Head en Tortue.—Bone the head, 
and blanch it by sealding it well and letting 
it lie in cold water for an hour or two, then 
cut it into small pieces, with the exception 
ofthe brains, tongue and ears. Put the 
pieces into enough water to cover them, with 
a faggot of sweet herbs. When half done, 
add the brains, and salt to taste. Let all 
simmer for an hour, pour off the water, 
which can be saved for stock, add some 
chopped mushrooyas, hard boiled eggs, hain, 
truties, gherkins, olives, and some tomatoes 
or tomato sauce. Serve in a deep dish and 
garnish with parsley and slices of lemon. 

Rabbit and Mushrooms.—Cut the rabbit 
into pieces as for a stew, cover with water, 
ald a little salt, a faggot of sweet herbs, and 
stew until tender. When done, take out 
the pieces of rabbit, and reserve half the 
liquor, to which add one tin of mushrooms, 
pepper and salt. Makea roux of butterand 
flour, add the yolk of one egg well beaten, 
a very little nutmeg and some chopped pars- 
ley; add this gradually but quickly to the 
liquor, so that it is smooth and even, let it 
heat well, and then put in the pieces of rab- 
bit; serve it in a deep dish with sippets of 
| toast. Weshould like to call attention to 

one thing in regard to using mushrooms. 
| For stews which are to be light in color they 
should either be the canned ones, or the 
small button ones; the large flat mushrooms 
make the gravy quite black, and are most 
suitable for grilling. 

Scallo Oysters.—Have ready a pint and 
a half of dry bread crumbs. Puta layer of 
these in a deep dish or tin, upon these place 
alayer of oysters, pepper, salt and small 
pieces of butter, then again the crumbs, and 
so on until the dish is full, the crurnbs be- 
ing on the top; add little pieces of butter to 
| brown iton the top and bake for twenty 
minutes. It is not necessary to putin any 
liquor from the oysters, as énough will ad- 
here to them to sufficiently moisten the 
bread crumbs if they are taken from the tin 
and not first allowed to drain. 
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| A Michigan journal says: “In this State 
etiquette permits a Lride to be married with- 

| Out gloves, because that’s the way she hand- 

| Jes the groom atier arriage,”’ 





, remove the bouquet from the | 
t, flour and | 











_ mae, Joseph, Mo.)—We cannot 
you “to make quarrels betweea lovers: 
witheat knowing Gab adios of tar eeemn 
, J. 8. H., (Plammersville, Ark.) w, 
now nothing of the story Inquire about. 
not mention whether or A og was punted ea 
ANNIE, (Whitehall, Wis.)—For one so 
young ae you, amp asic eamy, is very fair; but you 
m 
Te cuties every opportanity for 

SaRaH, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Sarah ts 
name of Hebrew derivatien, and means ‘‘a princess ') 
Maria is of the same origin, the same as Mary, anda 


a great many remedies, all of which are more or leas 
good. Inquire at some place where such fowis are 
sold. 2. 1821. C. A. Atkinson. 

SUBSCRIBER, (Gorham, Me.)—There are 
such books published. and you could probably get one 
by writing, stating exactly what you want, to Lippin- 
cott & Co., Publishers, this city, 


MAME, (Milledgeville, Ga.)—There is a 
‘language of fowers.’* If we knew the particular 
flowers that some of your adwmirers presented you 
with, we could tell you what they imported. 

YouTHrvun, (Washington, N. J.)—The 
amount of income which a man ought to have before 
he marries depends entirely on his position in lu, 
Yoy do not tell us yours, and we are therefore unabie 
to ddvise you on the point. 


8S. 0. B., (Lycoming, Pa.)—Bric-abrac 
means a collection of antiquarian or artistic curiosi- 
ties; chic, means assurance or audacity; ‘‘rococo"’ is 
a word which is used to denote what is ¢xtravagant or 
fantastic in decorative art. 


OLIVETTE, (Whiteley, Conn.)—If a gen- 
tleman sends a present to a lady to whom he is not en- 
gaged, she should return it, aniess they be on very 
friendly terms, In which case she might aceept the oc- 
casional gift of flowers, or a piece of music or some 
such trifle, 

DIETIST, (Boston, Mass. )}—Boiled flesh is 
divested of a large portion of its nutritive qualities 
by the process of cooking, and should always be eaten 
with the soup formed in boiling. Repeated washing 
of meat in cold water dissolvcs its soluble phosphates, 
its lactic acid, its creatine, and its albumen. It is au 
unwise and fastidious operation. 


WaGER, (St. Paul,Minn. )— Webster says 
that the ‘‘dickens’’ means the devil, is used as a rul- 
gar interjection, and is contracted from the diminu- 
tive ‘‘devilkins.** Brewer, another high authority, 
says itis corrupted from ‘‘Nick,** which is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon. In cither case. it certainly 
belongs to the Engli-h language. 

WILLIE, (Union, N. C.)\—We think it 
best that you should not marry your cousin, she being 
so many years your senior. Women age more quickly 
than men, and by the time you are thirty-five, she 
would be, comparatively speaking, an old woman. 
Apart from tho difference in age, we consider it wrong 
on physical and moral grounds for first cousins to 
marry. 


JonEs, (Bangor, Me.)—Sappho was a 
Grecian poetess, renowned for her delineation of love 
and passion, Only a few unsatisfactory fragments of 
her works remain to us, but these are sufficient to 
show thatin warmth and purity of feeling, in grace 
and in sweetness, and in delicacy and beauty of ex- 
pression, she has, perhaps, never been excelled by 
any lyric poet either of ancient or modern times. 

FEARFUL, (New York, N. Y.)—Go to 
bed regularly at night, get up at a fixed hour in the 
moPhing, and employ yourself actively during the 
day. No healthy person who imenergetic and regular 
and industrious in his or her habits and mode of liv- 
ing, ever suffers from ‘‘violent fits of gaping.** But 
perhaps it arises in your case from some disease or 
disorder of the system; therefore you had better con- 
sult-a doctor, 

Dora, (Keokuk, Ia.)—You must know 
that a gentleman ts very chary about ‘‘popping** the 
question to a lady who receives the attentions of many 
gentlemen. Generally speaking, he must be con- 
vinced that a lady shows a preference for him, before 
he takes so bold and important a step. Confine your 
favors and smiles to the ome of your many admirers 
you like the best and who is in a position to marry 
you, and see what effect that will have. 


E. T. S., (Jackson, Fla.) —While it is not 
absolutely improper for a young lady ‘‘to make her 
sweetheart a present of anything before he had 
given her anything, ** it is better not to do so, Pre- 
sents are Intended to mark the respect or to engage 
the esteem of the person to whom they are given, but 
young ladies should never be too forward in demon- 
strating toa young man how much she respects him 
or how much she would like to be estecmed in return. 


Constant, (Byron, Ga.)—l. The word 
phonograph originated in this country during the last 
few years. It refers to an instrument that will take 
down or write sounds, retain them for any length of 
time, and afterwards give them out exactly as frst 
heard, To make it clearer, you might speak into one 
where you reside; the machine could theu be taken 
any distance, to Europe if need be, and on operation 
would reproduce your voice and what you said ex- 
actly as you spoke, 2, We think of the four ladies. 
were we in your position, we would choose the one 
who possesses the good-nature and sweetness of «lis- 
position, Ascompared with these, the mere bodily 
attractions of the others amount to nothing. 


P. R. 8., (Emporia. )}—For the gentleman 
a dark guit—black or dark blue—with white vest,ligbt 
blue or white necktie and lavender kid gloves are the 
proper thing. 
terial is always in good taste. If preferred, brown, 
steel color, or some gray silk may be used. Excess of 
Jewelry or elaborate ornamention in any way should 
be avoided, 2 No. The regular engagement ring 
is a solitaire diamond, while the wedding ring must 
be of plain gold. Lf cireumstances require, or the in- 
terested parties choose to do so there would be notb 





